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Not a whisper tells We thread the earth in silence, 

Where our small seed dwells In silence we build our bowers, 

Nor is known the moment green And leaf by leaf in silence show 

When our tip shall appear. ‘Till we laugh atop, sweet flowers. 
—Leigh Hunt 














Gaith As A Need Of Life 


HENEVER a people feel themselves deeply insecure, sorely baffled: 

by long-continued and widespread troubles and problems, their 

souls will reach out in searching. They seek renewed bases of 
faith. Partly of necessity, partly of choice, they turn from the “material” 
to the “spiritual,” from the temporary to the more abiding, from the pleasure 
seeking to a yearning for security. Having long felt torn within, they 
seek—in older words—a healing, an at-one-ment, or—in modern phrase— 
inner security. 

They thus look about for deeper insight, for an inclusive cause to 
embrace, for such an understanding of the totality of things that they can 
work in cooperation with it. In a word, they seek a faith which by giving 
them a total program of action can restore to them the sense of inner 
security with intent to win, now so lacking amid strife and distress. 

This sense of spiritual stress will for many be a new experience. For 
those, it will prove easy to go astray. Many of them will accept what can- 
not really satisfy, what cannot successfully answer to the demands and 
strains of current life and thought. 

This possibility of mistaken and misleading faith demands serious con- 
sideration. The problem of finding inner security is of course old, as old 
on earth as serious trouble and disappointment. But any solution in order 
to satisfy our day and time must, in a true sense, be new and modern; it 
must be fashioned exactly to meet our now felt needs. No solution can 
finally satisfy us which does not take adequate account of our peculiar 
modern doubts and questions. In fact, it is precisely these new and modern 
difficulties which mainly constitute our current problems. Not to face these 
new difficulties squarely and honestly is but cowardly and immoral. So to 
act is to deceive ourselves and mislead those who trust us and to prepare 
for greater troubles when our evasion shall later become clear. 


HERE is yet further danger. Finding a faith is personal in that what- 
7 one so accepts becomes, by that act, his inner security; and it so 
remains as long as he can so accept it. Merely to be accepted as a faith 
brings then, at least for the time being, internal unity and soul content. 
The way thus lies open for plausible panaceas, new or old, to deceive. 
Whoever accepts such a panacea will forthwith bear testimony—and 
honestly—to the internal release he has thus now got. In this way the 
deceptive panacea can become a cult, and particularly so in times of public 
stress; for the greater the public stress, the readier do the unwary accept 
what they hear extolled, be it a new plausible or an old and outworn 
dogma. In order to abide, however, a faith rnust meet life’s real needs 
faced honestly and without evasion. 
When it is intimated, as above, that such words as faith, spirituality, 
or religion need new content in order to satisfy, many get troubled. These 











hesitate to question the hallowed terms they learned in childhood. The 
Opposite position is here taken. Only through honest inquiry can one 
come to real belief, for blind acceptance of mere words is but mental idol- 
atry. As children we inevitably got inadequate ideas of what we heard from 
our elders, even where conscious indoctrination did not prevail. Not then 
to review, with sincere inquiry, our childhood notions is in effect to remain 
always children; while to remain satisfied with less insight than we might 
have is simply immoral. We must study if we are to be true either to our 
souls or to truth. 


INCE our world develops novelly, it seems inevitable that no specific 
solution to the all-inclusive problem can last permanently. History 
will bring new demands. Men do feel new difficulties. 

Must we then despair? Is faith impossible to man? No, but it may well 
be that the lasting faith lies not in any doctrines as conclusions already 
reached, but rather in some method of seeking. For in a changing world 
method may outlast conclusion and especially so if it can criticize itself. 

Do we have such a promising method of seeking? Yes, it increasingly 
so appears. The most reliable process known to man for getting knowl- 
edge—with the most reliable resulting knowledge—is the method of 
experimental inquiry. In this method we test any idea by whether the 
observed outcome fits what the idea had foretold. It is this which best tells 
us what to believe. 

But this sounds intellectualistic. Can it serve also the spiritual needs 
of life? The method may sound intellectualistic; that is merely its form, the 
way of stating it. Its content can and must contemplate the whole known 
content of human experience, and the spiritual is one part or aspect of this 
content. . 

And what about religion? Dr. George A. Coe taught us that religion is 
not to be defined by its content but by its attitude. Religion is present in 
the degree that man has accepted an inclusive outlook really to live by it. 

But does not modern man increasingly reject religion? 

Yes and no. It appears yes, since most have confused religion with 
theology. The one, however, is but yesterday’s content of the other, made 
in pre-scientific times and now no longer acceptable. The true answer to 
the question is no, since so long as man is man, men will seek—and find— 
inner security in losing themselves in a cause worthy of their every effort. 

Can such a cause show an abiding content? Abiding content, no; 
abiding aim, yes. Already we have seen honest searching as one lasting 
element in such a cause, since method thus can criticize itself and 
therein abide. Another element is regard for humanity, to work 
for the welfare of men everywhere on the bases of justice, world 
order, and peace. Both specific contents will ever change as we con- 
tinually grow in insight, but each as an end will abide forever. There 
can be no better aim, or more lasting one, than to lose oneself in search- 
ing out and serving the common good.— William H. Kilpatrick. 

















By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Religion in the Public Schools 


... VALUES AT STAKE 


Mrs. Fabs, Editor of Children’s Materials for 
the American Unitarian Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, believes that a new kind of 
religious education is needed for the chil- 
dren of our country and that it might be- 
come a part of public education. She dis- 
cusses fwe principles which should govern 
the planning and executing of such a pro- 
gram, describes illustrative procedures, and 
outlines four steps which school authorities 
might take in preparation for such a pos- 
sible experiment in religious education as 
a part of the total program in our schools. 


IN MOST COMMUNITIES when the 
decision has once been made to set up a 
program of religious education in con- 
nection with the public schools, the re- 
sponsibilty for planning and for carrying 
out those programs has been left largely 
to the representatives of the various types 
of religious institutions existent within the 
city. Where school superintendents have 
carried any of the responsibility, it has con- 
sisted, for the most part, of little more than 
a checking of attendance or the requiring 
of certain minimum standards of scholar- 
ship. But there would seem to be a grow- 
ing realization on the part of school super- 
intendents that they should not so com- 
pletely relinquish responsibility for such an 
important part of the educational program. 


Editor’s Note: This ane is from an address given 
by Mrs. Fahs March 27, 1941, at the Annual ool- 
men’s Week, Universit ‘of Pennsylvania. This address 
was first published the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings and has been revised 
by the author for Childhood Education. 
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There would appear to be a realization, 
also, that a new kind of religious education 
is needed under the conditions that public 
education creates and that even religious 
leaders lack experience in this type of edu- 
cation. As a result there is a growing ap- 
prehension that the consequences of a 
hands-off policy on the part of public 
school men and women may prove to be 
serious. 

If, however, the people of this country 
really desire to have religious education 
reckoned with in the programs of the public 
schools we cannot hold back the move- 
ment merely by saying that nobody knows 
how to meet the serious problems involved 
or that the situations are too full of dyna- 
mite to touch. 


But what is this new way that must be 
learned? And is it possible to achieve it? 


In order that we may share a common 
understanding of the term, “religious edu- 
cation,” as it will be used in this article, 
let it be stated that by “religion” is meant 
something more than is usually conveyed 
by the terms ethics or morality, and yet a 
belief in a personal god is not necessarily 
involved. One’s religion, growing from 
small beginnings, is one’s actual philosophy 
of life seen in the perspective of the 
greater whole of which one feels himself a 
part. If real it brings a dynamic quality— 
certain over-tones, certain basic illumina- 
tions—into the personal life. Even in the 
public schools, religion should not be 
taught as a mere intellectual exercise. It is 
too warm with reality and too needful to 
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satisfying living to be handled simply as an 
academic discipline, unrelated to everyday 
experiences. A program of religious educa- 
tion within the curricula of our schools 
should represent an organized effort to 
encourage and to guide children in build- 
ing for themselves such personal founda- 
tions for worthy living, such supporting 
philosophies of life as will enhance courage 
and strengthen high-minded endeavor. 


Guiding Principles 

Having made this rather vague but it 
is hoped suggestive definition of what is 
meant by “religious education,” let us ex- 
amine the principles which should govern 
the planning and executing of such pro- 
grams of religious education within the 
framework of public education. 


First of all, the principles of religious 
freedom should be maintained; but this 
freedom should be for the children them- 
selves rather than merely for the parents or 
ecclesiastical institutions interested in pro- 
pagating their particular types of religion. 
To give parents freedom to decide into 
which traditional religious culture their 
children are to be indoctrinated is one 
thing. To make it possible for all children 
to become sufficiently intelligent regarding 
the issues at stake to decide for themselves 
how and what they shall believe is some- 
thing else.. For Roman Catholic parents 
to be given the freedom to determine that 
their children shall be taught the Catholic 
faith, and for Protestant parents to be per- 
mitted to have their children exposed to 
Protestant Christianity, and for Jewish 
parents to be free to teach their children 
the special tenets Judaism represents, is, to 
be sure, the sort of religious freedom the 
makers of our constitution envisioned; but 
to propose a program of religious education 
on released time related to our public 


school system today along such narrowing™~ 


lines is not consistent with what should be 
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derstanding, and respect. 

We should not for a moment sanction, 
in the teaching of the social sciences, a 
plan permitting Republican parents to 
teach a Republican philosophy of citizen- 
ship during school hours to their own 
children; and Democratic parents, a Demo- 
cratic philosophy to their children; and 
Socialist parents, a Socialistic philosophy of 
citizenship to their children. Public edu- 
cators, in spite of the recent protests of an 
alarmist group, are standing by the propo- 
sition that in the field of social studies both 
the failures and the successes of our gov- 
ernmental and economic systems must be 
examined with fairness from all important 
angles so that children may become intelli- 
gent regarding the real needs for improve- 
ment in our society, and regarding the 


various means proposed to bring those im- 


provements about. A similar objectivity 
and breadth of vision should be manifested 
in any efforts to teach religion in con- 
nection with our public schools. If parents 
insist on having their children receive re- 
ligious instruction in connection with our 
public school system, schoolmen and 
women should insist with equal vigor on 
the children’s freedom in the process. 

In the second place, even though we 
should uphold the principle of religious 
freedom for the children, the beliefs which 
the children do make their own should 
harmonize with the rest of their discoveries 
regarding life and the universe. We should 
ask ourselves this question: “Does religion 
as the children personally appropriate it, 
contradict the findings which their study 
of science has brought them?” Public 
school teachers, for example, should not 
abrogate their responsibility to fight such 
teachings as the Scopes trial represented in 
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our modern religious liberty. Nor will such” 
ways of religious education meet the very ~ 
great need that we have in our modern | 
world for religious tolerance, mutual un- 
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the last generation. Religion cannot whole- 
somely become a side issue or something 
held in a compartment separate from the 
rest of education. Whatever the faiths may 
be which the younger generation may 
create for themselves, these faiths should 
seem to the children to harmonize with the 
total picture of the universe brought to 
them by the rest of their education» Re- 
ligion, to be wholesome, needs to be a fit- 
ting over-belief that encompasses the best 
that one has already learned. It should be 
a philosophy that unifies the child’s out- 
look rather than one that divides life into 
walled channels. Although we should learn 
to respect the beliefs of others through 
understanding how these beliefs have 
come to be, and why they are now held, 
yet, at the same time, we must remember 
that to leave children with a mediaeval 
religion in a scientific age is like teaching 
them to walk with crutches when they are 
yearning to run on their own feet. 


Adults, of course, will differ among 
themselves regarding which religious be- 
liefs do not contradict the findings of the 
sciences. This, however, should not blind 
us to our educational responsibility to 
impress upon children and young people 
the importance of building upon the very 
best that they know, and the sin of be- 
litling sound knowledge, even for the 
sake of holding to a faith. We can rest 
assured that the deeper the scientists 
delve, the greater the mysteries grow. The 
spirit of scientific investigation which 
gives zest to the life of our public schocls 
today is too high a value to be lost, even 
for the sake of religion. The process in 
religious education should, therefore, be 
from the very beginning one of open and 
honest seeking for the truth, so that the 
tesulting faith, whatever it may be, will be 
a natural and integrating over-belief inclu- 
sive of the children’s best and largest 
understandings. 
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A third principle, which should char- 
acterize any public programs of religious 
education, concerns the relation between 
the beliefs which the children come to 
have and their emotional health. The 
question should be continually asked, “Do 
the beliefs which the children are making 
their own contribute to their emotional 
well-being? Or do those beliefs deepen 
morbid fears, develop enervating feelings 
of inadequacy, or encourage escape from 
reality? Educators for some time now have 
stood for the physical well-being of chil- 
dren as more important than the mastery 
of subject matter. They should be equally 
concerned with the emotional or psychic 
well-being of children. 


That some forms of religious belief are 
emotionally unwholesome we should prob- 
ably all agree. A more objective study 
should be made by psychologists and edu- 
cators than has as yet been made of the 
emotional concomitants of certain kinds of 
belief. Even though we hold to the prin- 
ciple of giving to each child freedom to 
choose those beliefs that seem good to 
him, yet educators should not take a Jaissez 
faire attitude toward types of faith which 
increase emotional difficulties even though 
adult elements in the community may be 
naively fostering those beliefs. 


Even at the risk of being accused of dog- 
matism, let me illustrate this point by de- 
scribing certain beliefs which, if really in- 
corporated into a child’s working philos- 
ophy of life, may be regarded as emotion- 
ally harmful. 


A belief in a God whose attitudes toward 
mankind are similar to those which, in the light 
of our modern education in parenthood, we 
now regard as harmful when manifested by 
parents toward their children. I refer to a belief 
in a God who becomes angry and punishes as 
does an inconsistent and maladjusted parent; or 
one who has chosen favorites and is partial in 
his dealings with his creatures; or a God who 
withholds his love from those who displease him 
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and grants his love only to those who are good; 
or a God who holds over mankind a threat of 
distant punishment that seems unjustly severe, 
leaving men with a vaguely felt fear of the 
unknown. If a concept of a personal God is 
to be emotionally wholesome, the values im- 
puted to that god-personality must not be on a 
lower level than the better standards of char- 
acter represented in our own generation. 

A belief in a universe that is chaotic and 
without reason or essential unity. Whether this 
belief be couched in theistic or non-theistic 
terms, it would not support a child’s needed 
sense of at-homeness in the midst of a puzzling 
and, even at times, a baffling existence. 

Any belief regarding life’s ultimate issues held 
so dogmatically that, as a result, society becomes 
divided into warring groups characterized by 
intergroup prejudice and scorn. 


On the other hand, there are religious 
beliefs which seem to make the heart 
strong, to enhance courage, to promote 
originality and self-respect, and to lead 
towards widening sympathies and under- 
standings. Beliefs such as the following 
would appear to qualify: 

A belief in a God whose attitude toward hu- 
manity is reliable, stable, and understanding, 
regardless of whether individuals are evil or 
good; or, if a non-theistic form of this belief 
were to seem preferable, a trust in a universe 
that by its very nature undergirds the pursuit 
of truth and righteousness. 

A belief in a fundamental kinship with all 
mankind and a consequent sense of common 
responsibility for the good of all. If couched in 
theistic terms, a belief in a universal God and 
in the brotherhood of man. 


Whether it has been wise or foolish to 
have attempted to state so briefly and 
categorically contrasting beliefs that may 
be regarded as either wholesome or un- 
wholesome from the point of view of emo- 
tional health, the thought whose expres- 
sion is attempted should not be lost sight 
of. The principle to be remembered is 
that the psychic health of our children 
should be regarded as of primary impor- 
tance. School administrators and teachers 
who may have charge of programs of 
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religious education should work hand ig 
hand with the mental hygienists. Teachers. 
should not be afraid to study objectively 
the emotional problems involved in relig- 
ious education. They should ascertain what 
sorts of beliefs are likely to prove to be 


unwholesome and why such beliefs may | 


yet appeal to certain children. In short, the’ 
programs of religious education should con. 
stantly be appraised from the standpoint: 
of the emotional health of the children, 


A fourth principle which should prevail | 
in any religious education related to public | 


education is that the methods used in such 


programs of religious education should 


encourage a process of open, frank and 
unembarrassed exploration of religious 
possibilities in the presence of teachers 
who are able to be objective and who are 
equipped to enrich and guide the processes 
of discovery. Such teaching should not fol- 
low the usual method of emotional per- 
suasion on the part of the teacher, com- 
bined with an expected acceptance on the 
part of the child. A religious education 
suitable to our public schools should not 
deal with religion as a revelation whose 
authority cannot be tested on reasonable 
grounds. Instead, religion should be ap- 
proached as mankind’s search for under- 
standing and for satisfying ideals and 
faith) Such an approach to a study of re- 
ligion will seem to some to be quite 
unsatisfactory, unappreciative, and futile, 
Unquestionably, it is an approach which 
few teachers of religion have dared to use, 
Most of those at present working in the 
churches and synagogues of the country 
would be baffled as to how to begin teach- 
ing in this manner. Yet surely no subject 
which cannot be so handled is an appro- 
priate subject to add to our public school 
curriculum. 

A fifth principle which is involved in 
any religious education appropriate to our 
public education is that in comparing dif- 
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ferent religious beliefs, customs and ideals, 
both those factors which are universal and 
those which are variant should be discov- 
ered and appreciated by the children. Just 
as the psychologists have taught us to re- 
gard outward behavior merely as the symp- 
tom, while the inner yearnings and com- 
pulsions constitute the motive power 
which determines the expression, so 
should we teach children to look at differ- 
ing religions) Beliefs, customs, and patterns 
of life are the outward symbols of certain 
universal yearnings for protection from 
tragedy, for comfort in the face of the ele- 
ments, for strength and health, for power 
and social fellowship; in short, yearnings 
for those things that have somehow meant 
happiness and the good life. 


The ancient words of Confucius still 
bring us a challenge: 

Religions are many and different, but reason 
is one. The broad-minded see the truth in dif- 
ferent religions; the narrow-minded see only 
the differences. 


In a religious education connected with 
our school system, teachers surely should 
seek to develop individuals of this broad- 
minded type who will dig deep into life’s 
meanings to see the truth back of the dif- 
ferences in the religions of mankind. Yet 
these differences should not be evaded or 
forgotten. Only when they are understood 
will the universals be appreciated. Such 
mutual appreciations and understandings 
are essential to peace in a world community 
knit together as humanity increasingly is 
knit today. 


Illustrative Procedures 


A few illustrations of the procedures 
that would be involved in such a teaching 
of religion may illuminate the issues. For 
example, the way of exploration and dis- 
covery means granting children at an 
early age many opportunities to see for 
themselves the nature of the universe in 
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which they live. Bertha Stevens in her new 
book entitled How Miracles Abound sug- 
gests many ways by which eight-year-olds 
may be led to find in such common things 
as salt crystals or dew drops, in lima beans 
or trees hints regarding the harmony and 
beauty, rhythm and orderliness, unity and 
creativity found everywhere in the uni- 
verse. “The part is like the whole and 
helps to reveal it.”* Children may gain 
their first glimpses into the wonderfulness 
of life through watching baby kittens, or 
birds learning to fly, or butterflies bursting 
their cocoons, or chickens picking their 
way out into the light. Children may be 
encouraged to feel the blessedness of the 
air they breathe, in and out, second by 
second; and che marvel of the sunlight 
that travels from millions of light years 
away and yet penetrates with its life-giving 
energy into every hidden cell in our bodies. 
Children may be awakened to the wonder 
of the water we drink, clear as crystal, yet 
millions of years old; having the strength 
of ten thousand giants, yet gentle enough 
to form a baby’s cradle. Such experiences 
though not at first linked with religious 
terminologies are important steps toward 
the achievement of large and spiritually 
valuable thoughts of God. 


When in the higher elementary grades 
teachers deal with such religious traditions 
as are contained in the English Bible, or 
with other phases of the stirring history of 
man’s religious quest, the way of explora- 
tion means entering imaginatively into the 
real experiences of the men of the past. 
They should be envisioned by the children 
as men of like passions as themselves, 
facing the same universe that we today 
face, but with differing understandings. 

Comparisons and contrasts should be 
openly made. For example, instead of 
teaching children that God is the creator 





1 How Miracles Abound. By Bertha Stevens. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1941. p. 9. 
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of the world and telling them one particu- 

lar story of how that creation was accom- 

plished, teachers may better begin with 
children’s own wonderings about how 
things began, and how they themselves 
came to be. From these personal questions 
teachers may lead on to the stories which 
peoples of different times and lands have 
told of the beginnings of the earth and sky 
and of life and death—stories from Greece, 
Palestine, Japan, China, Africa, and from 
various American Indian tribes. These dif- 
fering stories should be compared forth- 
rightly with the latest findings of our mod- 
ern scientists. Children will then be able 
to sense for themselves the significance of 

this great question about beginnings, why 
men have asked it, and how they came to 
feel the presence of an invisible creative 
power active from the beginning and active 
continuously in all life and throughout the 
cosmos. Whatever beliefs they may even- 
tually hold about a creator, the children 
will realize that in such explorations they 
have been having fellowship with the 
peoples of the ages. 


So again in dealing with prayer. Instead 
of teaching children prayers to say, we may 
tell them what experiences have led man- 
kind, even as far back as the cave dwelling 
days, to sense the presence of some invisible 
reality around about them and within 
them, and how they tried to ally themselves 
with these supra-human powers. We can 
tell of mankind’s experiences with seed 
planting and harvesting, with floods and 
droughts, with peace and war, with sick- 
ness and death, showing the children some 
of the many different ways men have met 
their problems and the variant beliefs and 
customs that came to be. All the while we 
should be linking these experiences of the 
far away and the long ago with known 
present-day customs and with the children’s 
own experiences with the elemental forces 
of nature, with the mysteries of life and 
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death, and with scientific modern findings 


faiths of their fathers and at those of the 


churches and synagogues with understand- 
ing and sympathy, and can become intellj- 
gently free to be as wise householders who 
go into the storehouses of tradition and of 
modern knowledge and bring forth with 


discrimination things both new and old. 


These five principles then are proposed 
for consideration: first, the principle of 
freedom for the children themselves rather 
than simply for their elders; second, the 
building of religious beliefs in harmony 
with the accepted findings of the sciences 
rather than in opposition to these find- 
ings; third, keeping the child’s emotional 
well-being as the primary goal; fourth, 
making the process of religious study 
one of unhampered, and unembarrassed 
exploration into the large area of man’s 
variant religious experiences in different 
times and cultures; fifth, directing the 
process of comparison of differing re- 
ligions by going back to the common 
experiences and common needs and hopes 
which all men share and so leading chil- 
dren to appreciate both the universal ele- 
ments and the differences in religions. 


How These Principles May Be Applied 


These are hard sayings. If really applied 
such principles would mean a new venture 
in education. Most religious educators 
trained in their particular churches and 
synagogues are not prepared either to direct 
or even to approve of such teaching. Some 
public school administrators and teachers 
may possibly find the general point of 
view here proposed more congenial to their 
ideals of education than will many church- 
men. Nevertheless, most public schoolmen 
and women, except as they have been self- 
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are stirred to sound interpretations for 
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educated, are themselves largely the prod- 
ucts of a process of religious indoctrination, 
usually of a meagre and inadequate quality. 
When religious education has been linked 
to public education in European countries, 
no such principles as here proposed have 
governed the plans followed. Here in 
America we have an opportunity to look 
at the problem from a new angle and to 
make an experiment never before at- 
tempted. The principles here outlined are 
all in harmony with the democratic spirit 
and with the democratic way of education. 
If we disregard them we strike at a tender 
growing point in our democratic life. 

Not yet willing to say such principles 
are impossible to apply, I make bold to out- 
line four steps which school authorities 
might take in preparation for such a pos- 
sible experiment in religious education as 
a part of the total program in our public 
schools: 

The responsibility for the administration, the 
planning and the execution of any program of 
religious education connected with the public 
schools should be carried by the school authori- 
ties themselves, with the cooperation of those 
religious leaders in the community who are 
prepared to be democratic in their approach 
to religion. 

Whatever programs are initiated should be 
integrated in natural ways with the curriculum 
as a whole. 

Since such religious education represents a 
new venture and since well-trained and experi- 
enced teachers are not available, normal schools 
and teachers colleges should establish experi- 
mental centers where these new procedures may 
be tried out on a small scale and where appro- 
priate textbooks may be produced. Such schools 
should also establish special courses for teachers 
of religion preparing for this new type of 
teaching. 


Since the task is new and inescapably diff- 
cult, the beginnings should be made on a small 
scale and in those communities providing the 
best possible conditions for success. _. 

In many communities, where other prin- 
ciples than those here outlined have been 
applied, the unfortunate mistake has been 
made of launching extensive programs 
with a large teaching personnel that is 
unprepared and confused. Hurried under- 
takings into so difficult a realm are likely, 
in the end, to lead to the defeat of the very 
values we seek. The growing sense of need 
throughout the country for a richer public 
education that will not leave untouched 
one of the major interests of mankind 
deserves the serious attention of educators. 
It means something important. 

But before that need can be met, both 
religious and secular leaders will have to 
do much more fundamental thinking than 
seems as yet to be emerging. A perilous 
venture is being launched without due 
preparation and without counting the cost. 
The churches have behind them a long 
record of stupid failure in religious educa- 
tion. The Sunday School as an institution, 
lags far behind general education in the 
quality of its programs, of its equipment, of 
its textbooks and of its teaching and super- 
visory staffs. The majority of ministers and 
rabbis have either looked down upon re- 
ligious education as of minor importance 
or they have exploited it for propaganda 
ends. Public school men should be warned 
before accepting the leadership of such 
groups. 

But what substitute preparation are pub- 
lic educators making? “Where shall wis- 
dom be found?” - 


eee A S FAR AS EDUCATION is concerned, there are many types of action 
that may be taken to serve the interest of economic security and national morale. 
For example, something substantial can be done now by the agencies in education 
to give youth and adults a more accurate knowledge of the varying conditions 
under which men live and work, a stronger disposition to improve these conditions 
when necessary, and greater skills in developing a specific program of action —From 
Education and the Morale of a Free People, Educational Policies Commission. 
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Finst the Blade, Then the Ear 


To the question, W hat experiences of chil- 
dren have religious significance? the an- 
swer might well be, All of them. Everything 
that happens to one either contributes to 
better development and understanding or 
delays integration of personality. Mrs. Hall, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Workshop School, 
Longmeadow, Massachusetts, describes sev- 
eral types of children’s experiences which 
have religious significance important for 
teachers to know about, and interprets 
them. 


A COMMON OCCURRENCE in discus- 
sion groups about religion is for someone 
to say early in the hour, “Before we go 
farther I think we should define religion.” 
The rest of the period is then spent in 
more or less fruitless attempts to put into 
“a few brief words” a concept which, 
more than almost any other in the lan- 
guage, means something different to each 
individual. Because religion is so inclusive 
a term I want to state here the point of 
view concerning it from which this article 
is written. I make no effort to define re- 
ligion but I consider a religious person to 
be one who consciously lives in the light 
of what he believes is the real nature of 
the universe.’ 

It is evident that such an interpretation 
makes real religious living an achievement 
of maturity and that, I believe, it is. But that 
is also true of friendship in its deeper 
sense, of wisdom (as over against informa- 
tion ), and of other phases of life. They are 


1For a fuller statement of this point of view, see 
Children Can See Life Whole. By Mary Ross Hall. New 
York: Association Press. Especially p. 6. Reviewed on 
page 277 of this issue. 
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By MARY ROSS HAL} 


attained by ripened experience. One learg . 


to be a real friend slowly and often under: 
rigid self-discipline. So the process of be. 
coming a truly religious person has ity 
beginnings i in early childhood experiences 


and these increase in depth and variety of! 


meaning as long as we live. I think this 
will make it clear why the importance of 
learning to see meaning in a situation ig 
stressed so much in what follows. 


Feelings of Wonder and Interest 


The earliest stages of religion in the life 
of the child are probably the feelings of 
awe or reverence toward the beautiful or 





wonderful in his environment, in nature 
or in personal relationships. 


but how can we draw a sharp line around 
it? At least these feelings surely form the 
roots of more mature experiences involv. 
ing conduct motivated by faith as well as 
by reason. 


This morning I sat in a room opening 


into that of a small nursery-school group.’ 


Five little children were standing around 
a teacher who was reading to them @ 
simple version of the story of the shepherds 
and the baby born in Bethlehem. She read 
quietly and with few comments but with 
reverence and a genuine love for the story 
evident in her manner. The children were 
quiet and completely absorbed in the story. 
Their faces were lovely to see. Three times 
they asked for the story and during the 
day they talked of it often. I saw the same} 
group a few weeks ago plant bulbs in 
bowls of water and pebbles, and have 
watched their faces as they watered the 
plants and found white roots appearing 
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and green shoots starting. These are experi- 
ences which one would covet for every 
child and which seem to me to have gen- 
uinely religious significance. 

Often the beautiful and wonderful call 
out only wide-eyed silence from children. 
At other times questions come, often far 
more profound than the adult can answer. 
But the child does not want or need a com- 
plete answer. “That is something people 
have thought and wondered about a great 
deal. We don’t know the whole answer 
but this much we do know; perhaps we can 
learn more together.” Such a beginning 
gives enough needed security but leaves 
room for growth of ideas. 

In the world of social chaos in which 
today’s children find themselves it is more 
important than ever to help them know 
of some things that cannot be shaken, to 
realize that we are parts of a larger uni- 
verse in which there is order, with laws 
that can be learned and resources which 
even a little child can use. In her book, 
Child and Universe, Bertha Stevens gives 
to the teacher not only a wealth of material 
for the understanding of nature but also 
the results of her long teaching experience 
in relating the study of natural science 
with the elementary curriculum. With a 
deeply religious attitude and at the same 
time with the discipline of the scientist, 
Miss Stevens is able to present her material 
with sensitivity.and skill. Anyone who has 
seen her with a group of children realizes 
what an opportunity is here. 

More limited in the variety of their con- 
tacts with nature than the children of the 
open country, city children need even more 
to be made aware of the order and rhythm 
in the phases of natural life within their 
teach—the changes of weather, the suc- 
cession of seasons, the life of plants or 
animals. Beside the feelings of wonder and 
increased security called forth in the child 
by pattern, order, and dependability in 
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nature, we find also a warm, eager interest 
in living things and desire to relate him- 
self to them. We have all seen this in 
children’s interest in young animals and 
most of us carry into adult life the spon- 
taneous feeling of responsibility for any- 
thing young and weak. The child’s natural 
response of love and protectiveness to a 
baby duck, a pet puppy, or a new baby 
may be accompanied by wonder and de- 
light at finding the same order and response 
to law in their development that he saw in 
the growth of seeds planted in the window- 
box, and begin to sense something of the 


meaning of universe. 


Learning to See Meaning 


Wonder and delight are often called 
forth by the celebration of festivals. The 
setting of special decorations and cere- 
monies; the atmosphere of joy, reverence, 
and solemnity make a strong impression 
on a child. But even rather young children 
can, under the right leadership, become 
aware of more than feeling produced by 
atmosphere. A second step in the growth 
of the spirit is learning to see meaning. 

For what are we glad at Thanksgiving? 
Are there people who haven’t so much to 
be glad about? Why is that true? Can we 
do anything to change it? 

Why do people give presents at Christ- 
mas? Why did Jesus mean so much to 
those who knew him? 

What are some of the reasons why 
people love and honor Lincoln? 

Another value which we may achieve 
in the celebration of festivals is that of 
learning to appreciate the beauty and 
meaning in the festivals of different 
faiths. I know of one public school which 
celebrated the Christmas season this year 
with a program combining the Jewish 
Hanukkah celebration and that of Christ- 
mas. Not only are the children growing in 
appreciation of each other’s background 
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but so are the parents of both traditions 
who were asked to advise with the teachers 
in planning the program. 

Much can be done to help children be 
thoughtful about meanings in other activi- 
ties to which the response has often been 
almost entirely one of feeling. One of these 
is the use of songs, especially hymns. Now 
there are some great hymns which though 
they assume a theology either outgrown or 
beyond a child’s comprehension are yet so 
great in musical quality or are the expres- 
sion of experience so noble that he may 
sense their greatness as he sings. These, 
however, are generally used in adult situa- 
tions in which the child is hardly a full 
participant. For children’s own situations 
there surely is enough great music with 
texts of which one can approve and which 
do not contain an unfortunate ideology. 
As illustration of this point I cite lines 
from “The Netherlands Prayer of Thanks- 
giving.” It is sung in many elementary 
schools and is a noble piece of music, and 
yet, what does the text say? 


The wicked, oppressing, cease them from dis- 
tressing, 

Sing praises to His name, He forgets not His 
own. 

We all do extol Thee, Thou leader in battle, 

And pray that Thou still our Defender will be. 

Let Thy congregation escape tribulation. 

Thy name be ever praised, O Lord, make us 
free. 


Do we really want our children to 
express self-satisfied sentiments like that 
in song, identifying God with “our” side, 
with the same attitude we have criticized in 
other peoples? I feel it is better either to 
substitute other words which express a 
finer ideal of giving thanks or to choose 
some other great hymn. 

We often hear it said, “O, children never 
pay any attention to the words they sing.” 
Much of the time this unfortunately is true 
of adults as well as children. But why 
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should we not learn to think of what we 
sing? Was not similar indifference to con 
tent of religious services one of the things 
which produced the reformation move § 
ment? If we are eventually to love the} 
Lord our God with all our mind as well ag| 
our heart and soul and strength, may we 
not, with benefit, use our minds here as 
well as elsewhere? 

I realize the risk of building up an un-f 
childlike pattern of verbal response or of 
expecting reasoning at too early an age. 
It is highly important that the teacher 
study the mental and emotional maturity 
of the group with which she is working 
and the difference between individual chil- 
dren, using as far as possible only words 
and ideas within their grasp and only in 
amount appropriate to their level of devel- 


opment. | 
































As Expressed in Creative Writing 
and Questions 


Conpnpniomaymsny 


Evidence of the significance of some 
experiences for children may be seen in 
their creative writing. Here again an adult 
needs to use every effort to keep the chil- 
dren away from mere patter, an echo of 
her own expressions or those of others. 
The following brief bits seem to me 7" 
sound sincere and natural. The first 
two are from prayers written by public 
school children at Thanksgiving time. 

We thank Thee for the place called home, a 
place where we can rest, a place that all of us 
don’t have, a place that really is best. We he 
Thee for the land and sea, the food we like to 
eat and most of all for Thee. 


Thank you for the rain 

For the snow that gives us rides, 

For the sun that dries and warms, 

For birds we love 

That make their nests and raise their babies, 
God is so peaceful to us—Thank you.” 


The third is from a poem which its ten- 





2 Ibid., p. 150. 
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year-old author calls “Spring Sunshine. 


And tulips point up 
To praise You. 

Oh, Sun, 

Make us bright 

And shining as you.* 


There are other aspects of a child’s rela- 
tion to the universe with which a teacher 
may have to deal but which are so pro- 
found that I feel they can only be men- 
tioned here. Among them are questions 
concerning the origin of life, deep-seated 
fears, the mystery of suffering, especially 
death, and the concept of God. One of the 
most helpful books dealing with these 
aspects of religious development ‘is the 
volume, Consider the Children, How They 
Grow, by Manwell and Fahs.* 


Professor Chave of the University of 
Chicago has made a list of values which 
he considers important for the spiritual 
development of children and young people. 
Some of these have been mentioned in 
other terms above; others assume more 
mature levels of development than those 
of young children, but they offer practical 
guides by which we may test some of the 





3 Jbid., p. 149. 

4Consider the Children, How They Grow. a Eliza- 
beth — and Sophie L. Fahs. Boston: Beacon 
Press. 1 


experiences of the children with whom we 
work.° 

As I was planning this article I asked an 
older child what things she remembered 
in her school experience which had made 
her feel more religious. Christmas celebra- 
tions were mentioned at once. Then she 
said, “I know what doesn’t—to have a 
teacher get up and rattle through the Bible 
reading so fast we don’t even know what 
she says. Some of the kids think it’s funny 
and others are just bored; they read or do 
other things till it’s over.” Here is a situa- 
tion where children are practising a nega- 
tive response to something definitely asso- 
ciated in their minds with religion. If such 
an observance cannot be done well, some- 
thing that all great literature deserves, it 
would better be omitted. 

This brings me to my last point and the 
most important one. Children’s experience 
can take on religious significance when 
they work with a religious person. The 
word, God, may or may not be mentioned; 
there may never be a formal, conventional 
expression of religious ideas, but children 
sense and respond to the qualities of secur- 
ity, serenity, humility, reverence and radi- 
ance in personality, the achievements of 
truly religious living. 


5See “Religion in the Educational ence 4 
Children and Youth: A Syllabus,” 
Elliott in Me _— Education, Octo sDcmbar 
1941, pp. 195-21 


Religion 


By Eleanor Graham 
“What is religion?” asked the six-year-old. 


I tried to answer: 


“It’s the way you feel 


When lovely things are near you—sunshine’s gold; 
Or happy music from the bells that peal 
In church; or soft cloud-shadows slowly creeping; 


Or stars—” 
He stopped me there: 


“I know, I guess. 


Like looking at the baby when he’s sleeping. 
Is that the way you mean?” And I said, “Yes.” 
(Quoted by permission of the author and This Week Magazine. 
Copyright, 1938, by the United Magazine Corporation. ) 
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By WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


Conflicting Codeso] Morality — 
in the Life of the Child 


The conflict between the will to be free and And put the cover on. 
He will not go out in the fresh air or eat 


Syne 3 vegetables, 
uals to seek security in varying groups. How And he will get as thin as a marble. 


these groups contribute to security or aggra- He will not do nothing at all. 
outs datllliti te described by Mr. Trew, Pre- He will just sit there in the noonday sun.! 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University Here is a spontaneous expression of 
of Michigan. He concludes bis article by what is known as negativism. Usually the 


i sa one utterance is not on this exalted Homeric 
oimiim u SELQUITICA - A 
p § & plane. More often it takes the form of a 


flicts to those responsible for the educational peevish and disgruntled, “No!” or a pug: 
guidance of children. nacious, “I won't,” or a vigorous turning 

away or running in the opposite direction, 
THE FOLLOWING HYMN of rebellion or asking, “Why should I?” One child I) 
quoted below, according to report, was know got back at the world by drinking 
sung by a four-year-old boy each evening his milk when he was told to eat his spin- 
in his bathtub. His mother copied down ach, and eating his spinach when he was 
this fragment; the chant goes on endlessly, told to drink his milk! 


the struggle to be subservient leads individ- 
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entirely on one note except that the voice Negativism is the first clear and un-— 
drops on the last word of every line: equivocal expression of the struggle for “ 
He will just do nothing at all, freedom from domination, the true begin- 
He will just sit there in the noonday sun. ning of the child’s psychological weaning. 
And when they speak to him, he will not answer [t is a revolt against direction, an assertion Th 
ae. 8 ERE aon of individuality, the emancipation procla- $2 
He will stick them with spears and put them ae of childhood. In some aor the 

in the garbage. child may find revolt futile and give up, | th 
When they tell him to eat his dinner, he will and so become a slave to his parents’ | on 

just laugh at them, wishes; but more normally he will con- | an 
And bre will mg take his nap, because he does tinue to rebel, to argue, to disagree or per- } tic 
He will arate 20 them, he will not say nothing, haps dissemble in order to keep peace ee "4 
He will just sit there in the noonday sun. the family. He has embarked on a voyage | #% 
He will go away and play with the Panda. of discovery of himself. He is learning 9 
He — not speak to nobody because he doesn’t that he is an individual who can go his } hi 

ave to. ; ., way according to his own desire and} @& 
Aad patie Aagaae to look for him they will interest. He can make his own choices. } Wi 
Saseut ian tall tee he these He is discovering that he can sometimes | « 
He yy tp el in thei eyes and put them ps From The New Yorker, July 1, 1999, p. 11. Quoted : » 
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do as he pleases. As he grows older, his 


1 intellect and his efforts are employed to 
J} maintain his freedom from domination. 
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] He may escape from those who would try 
to mold him to their way of thinking. He 
may openly rebel, and weld others into an 


ization which will make demands 
and back them by force. He may engage 


} in strikes, riots, or wars against oppressors; 
.|and once his right to freedom has been 
established, he will endeavor to bequeath 


it to his heirs, that they, too, may have 


| this freedom for which he has struggled. 


In sharp contrast with the hymn of 
emancipation of the four-year-old child is 
another juvenile document. This, too, has 
a somewhat formal and rhetorical sound. 
It is part of a list of rules of a juvenile 
g known as the Kluck Klan. The rules 
are typical of dozens that have been studied. 
Here they are: 














(1) The officers are a Captain, a Lieutenant, 


around. 
(2) We are not allowed to fight among our- 


selves. 
(3) When you go out, do as you are told. 
(4) If you get caught, don’t squeal on the 
other guys. 
(5) Be loyal to the officers. 
(6) Do not lie to each other.” 


The Conflict Between Freedom 
and Subservience 


The fundamental difference between 
these two juvenile documents is noted at 
once. The first is a declaration of freedom 
and independence; the second is a declara- 
tion of subservience. In the first the indi- 
vidual announces to the world: “I will do 
as I please”; in the second he abjectly 
‘swears that he will do what others tell 
him to. He binds himself by an oath. He 
enslaves himself to an organization to 
which he voluntarily turns over his free- 


From The Gang. A study of 1313 gangs in Chicago. 
. Thrasher. University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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In these two documents we have an 
epitome of the two great icti 
struggles in which the child must continue 
to engage—the struggle to be an indi- 
vidual, a free man, and the struggle to be 
subservient, to be a slave. In these two 
documents we have an epitome of the con- 
tinuing struggle of the human soul 
through the vicissitudes of fortune as it 
wavers between these two unattainable and 
mutually exclusive goals. Man cannot be 
wholly slave, for there is that in his nature 
which must revolt against complete and 
continued domination. By passive resist- 
ance or by active rebellion, often ineffec- 
tively, often victoriously, he will assert 
himself and carry through the struggle to 
break the shackles which restrain him, to 
rise and breathe the free air of heaven 
and say before all, “I am no longer a slave 
but a man.” 

But he can never be wholly free, for if 
he were, he would be completely alone. 
His life would be a solitary nightmare. 
He would be a lone beast, belonging no- 
where, following only the law of the 
jungle, the law of tooth and claw. His 
anarchy would leave him bereft of human 
sympathy and comradeship and would ere 
long destroy his reason. A stranger to all 
that is good save only his own existence, 
he would soon put an end to that, for it 
would be utterly without meaning. 

A most dramatic illustration of the 
swing between the two goals of freedom 
and subservience is to be found in the Ger- 
man youth movement during the first third 
of the present century. It started primarily 
as a revolt against the domination of the 
machine in the large industrial centers, and 
against the stuffy, over-regulated bourgeois 
society which the machine created. From 
the decrees of economic necessity and the 
demands of convention, youth turned to its 
rural heritage in quest of its soul. In folk 
songs and dances, in hikes through the his- 
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toric countryside, and in gatherings around 
the campfire, youth found its lost freedom. 
Rigid curricula gave away to free activities 
in the classroom. Almost anarchic experi- 
mentation permitted school children to de- 
cide what they would do and how they 
would do it. The new day seemed to have 
dawned. 

But the rumble of world events burst 
into the crashing inferno of the first World 
War. Afterwards the disillusioned youth 
sought to regain their shattered health. 
The inflation ruined their prospects for the 
kind of a life of which they had hoped 
and dreamed. The pursuit of the folk soul 
was a hopeless quest—on an empty 
stomach; so that the various clubs and 
organizations, which tried to bring back the 
dream of the past, dwindled in member- 
ship. Youth could do what it wanted, but 
it did not know what it wanted to do! 
Then sounded the clarion call of “the 
leader.” The political arena opened a way. 
Uniforms replaced battered clothing. 
Orders were issued that had the ring of 
authority. Youth cast off its freedom and 
followed its “leader.” And the cycle was 
complete. From subservience through 
freedom to subservience. 

I believe it is unnecessary for our youth 
to follow this cycle. But individually and 
collectively, in small ways or in large, the 
conflict between freedom and subservience 
continues and brings in its wake a host of 
problems which those of us whose task it 
is to guide the youth must understand. 

As the child’s psychological weaning 
progresses, as he begins to free himself 
from the complete control and domination 
of his parents, a peculiar phenomenon 
occurs. Instead of actually freeing himself 
from control, he really becomes subject to 
the control of a different group, that of 
the children of his own age. This new 
affiliation with his own age groups aids 
him in breaking away from parental domi- 
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nation; only gradually does he realize 
it has very exacting rules of its own. Aj 
the fundamental rule is loyalty. Practic 

every juvenile gang has explicit regul 
tions against “squealing,” or “tattling,”§ 
“telling the teacher,” (who is at once § 
garded as a part of the adult, parent-dom 
nated world from which freedom j 
sought ). 4 

Here then is the first and most obvi 
point where the child’s loyalty to thei 
groups brings on a conflict. He is carryi 
on the struggle to belong to the crowd ¢ 
his own age, to his gang. Here he expec 
to satisfy his natural need for companio 
ship, security, and recognition. But he mug 
abide by the rules of the gang. He mu 
not tell. But the teacher asks him a direg 
question: “Do you know who broke th 
window?” 

He is in a quandary. His verbal 
are not well enough developed to provi 
an evasive answer. Nor can he tell th 
truth, because he knows that if he says 
“Yes,” the next question will be: “Wh 
was it?” and he dare not tell. So to b 
loyal to his new group, he says, “I don’ 
know.” He is accused of something th: 
he has learned is very bad. He is ac 
of lying. Perhaps he is punished for lying 
But he did what seemed to be the right 
thing—he remained loyal to his group. 

There would be many who would say 
that such a time-honored handling of the 
case is quite correct, that the sooner chil- 
dren learn that they can’t destroy property 
or lie about criminal acts the better, that 
we have to find out who is making trouble, 
and that the quickest way to do this is by 
asking them, and if necessary using third , 
degree methods to obtain the facts. 


In reality this is a very wrong way t 
handle such a case, and a teacher or admin- 
istrator who employs it is guilty of a worse 
offense than either the boy who broke the 
window, or the boy who lied when he 
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said he didn’t know who did it. It is a 
worse Offense because the adult, who 
should know better, has forced the child 
into perpetrating the falsehood. He is re- 
sponsible for the crime. It is he who has 
caused “one of these little ones to stumble.” 
Besides this, he has made the window- 
breaker a hero, and has set up machinery 
for more successful delinquencies in the 
future, since the children have learned the 
process by which- it is dealt with and will 
take steps to see that it doesn’t happen 
again. And further, and perhaps most im- 
portant, he has destroyed the possibility for 
cooperation between the juvenile and adult 
groups. 

Nowhere in our American democracy 
is there a greater need for intelligent action 
among educators than in aiding children 
to meet situations in which conflicting 
loyalties are involved. Nowhere is there a 
greater need for intelligent action than in 
setting up experiences in group coopera- 
tion for the common good. These ways 
have to be learned if they are ever to be 
used; and if they are not used, we may as 
well bid farewell to our hopes of function- 
ing democratic institutions. 

Just how such a case should be handled 
could profitably be discussed in small 
round tables. My suggestion would be that 
the matter should be put up to the pupils; 
that the nature of the punishment should 
be set forth, and its fairness recognized; 
that the guilty one should be urged by 
his friends to confess, and if this fails 
they should be made to understand that 
it is in their best interest to report, 
and by so doing make it clear that 
they do not sanction the destruction of 
the property of their school. If it does 
not seem too idealistic, I would say that 
such a situation could be used to stimulate 
the pupils to suggest and carry forward 
activities which would be for the good of 


their school. Thus cooperation instead of 
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conflict between the two groups would be 
developed in the direction of the common 
good, and experience in the ways of good 
democratic government would be provided. 

This situation has been discussed at 
some length as a sample of the kind of 
difficulties into which the quest for free- 
dom and the quest for subservience lead. 
The child has begun to free himself from 
the domination of his family; but instead 
of attaining freedom he has in reality 
merely subordinated himself to the de- 
mands of another group. True, the exac- 
tions of the latter are more in accord with 
the desires of the child, or he will not seek 
them or submit to them. He will remain 
unweaned—tied to his mother’s apron 
string, or he will seek other groups which 
are more congenial. 


In W bat Varying Groups Is 
Security Sought? 

Let us briefly survey some of the varying 
groups in which individuals seek security, 
and to whose demands and ideals they will- 
ingly submit. In the school there are nu- 
merous subgroupings. There are various 
gangs and cliques, which may develop 
modes of thinking and acting that conflict 
with the best interests of the group as a 
whole. Apart from delinquencies, perhaps 
the most common characteristic is the de- 
velopment of snobbery, causing unhappi- 
ness among those who strive unsuccess- 
fully to be accepted. Differing economic 
and social status of the parents is often 
largely responsible. 

Then there are the groupings for social 
occasions, dances, parties, and the like, 
which set up their separate codes for gain- 
ing favor with those of the opposite sex. 
Rural and urban conflicts sometimes ap- 
pear, and nationality groupings frequently 
bring differing cultural sanctions into the 
school. Children are sometimes taught to 
steal by their parents, and in such cases the 
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psychological weaning is more necessary 
but more difficult, since the child tends to 
be thrown back to his family loyalties by 
the opposition his thievery arouses at 
- school. 

The older children constitute a prestige 
group for the younger to imitate. The 
struggle to be favorably regarded by the 
older children often results in strange and 
sometimes in troublesome behavior. In 
extreme cases, we know that older boys 
set up standards of delinquency which the 
youngsters think they must meet. In one 
city these standards consisted of a record 
of a half a dozen automobile thefts. The 
big shots in this juvenile gang did not stop 
at driving a car that did not belong to 
them right through the closed doors of the 
owner’s garage. What complicated this 
situation was the complacency of the fath- 
ers who had been up to these same tricks 
not many years before. 


Naturally school people and others in- 
terested in children and youth are not con- 
tent to leave it to chance groupings to de- 
termine the codes on the basis of which 
children act. Boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
woodcraft organizations find their primary 
function in setting up codes and sanctions 
acceptable to the young members that are 
also in harmony with the generally ac- 
cepted ideals of the culture. The boy scout 
code, which has been widely adopted, is 
probably one of the best of these. The 
expectation is that the young people will 
come gradually to accept and practice 
such artificially established folkways. If 
they are not too much at odds with the 
codes of other groups, and if they provide 
a feeling of group solidarity and a mode 
of generalized response that works satisfac- 
torily in other situations, they may help 
to furnish the life orientation which the 
individual seeks. 


On the other hand, such organizations _ 


sometimes set up such rigid standards of 
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conduct that children either decline to be 
interested; or if they join, they either break 
the rules in underhanded ways or else be 
come priggish. Some of the religious secy 
set up rigid restrictions like not going t 
the movies, or wearing—or not wearing— 
certain kinds of clothing, and the like. If 
children really accept such definitions of 
wrong doing, they are apt to be troubled 
later by the discovery that many respect. 
able people do not believe as they have 
been taught. The two codes are in conflict 
and they don’t know what to do. 

As a result of his experiences with dif- 
ferent groups, the child gradually dis. 
covers something which no one of his 
adult advisers ever tells him. What he dis- 
covers is that it is the group which deter- 
mines what is right and what is wrong; 
and further, that what is right in one group 
may be wrong in another. He discovers 
out of sad experience that what his own 
group may reward another will punish; 
and his consolation lies only in the fact 
that what his group may punish him for 
may bring him a reward in another. He is 
therefore constantly on trial; and in his 
quest for freedom to do as he pleases, he 
is always ready to forsake one group which 
opposes or rejects him and to fly to another 
which is willing to sanction what has made 
him persona non grata elsewhere. And 
groups can be found to sanction almost 
any kind of conduct. 

If a boy takes someone else’s parked car 
and uses it to go on a joy ride, he is acting 
in a rather ideal fashion in the eyes of his 
gang, his girl friend, and perhaps his 
father who is glad to see the lad has some 
spirit and is a chip off the old block—an 
attitude which shows through the thin veil 
of conventional reprimand. But this con- 
duct is not commendable in the eyes of 
the school teachers or the police. Similarly, 
a boy enjoys the out-of-doors, lolling in the 
sun, fishing or doing nothing, quite in 
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harmony with a goodly tradition of 
esthetes, Epicurians, and nature lovers 
about whom he has never heard. But this 
is laziness and a sin to the followers of 
Poor Richard, and he is a “problem” be- 
cause he does not work “up to his capacity.” 
He made the mistake of being born in a 
commercial age. Or a girl finds her great- 
est pleasure with her like-minded friends 
in delighting young men. Perhaps quite 
unwittingly she feels a call to the oldest of 
the professions, and in her less effective 
way she joins the immortal company of 
women who have inspired the kings and 
generals and creative artists of the past and 
have left their indelible mark on the pages 
of history. 

It is at once evident that the conflicts 
which make the same conduct acceptable 
in one group but not in another are not 
peculiar to childhood. Many a Robin Hood 
has been the hero of the poor and a pain 
in the neck to the Sheriffs of Nottingham. 
Occasionally a school superintendent has 
been an ideal to the school people, but a 
“trouble-maker” for the local politicians; 
and it sometimes happens that the acts 
which make a teacher popular with his 
pupils are frowned on by his less popular 
colleagues. The stylish clothing or car that 
helps us “keep up with the Joneses” brings 
commendation among those by whom the 
owner aspires to be accepted; but the ex- 
travagance is frowned on by the frugal 
and condemned as ostentation and display. 
The compromises of politics which seem 
to be necessary to get things done are con- 
demned by the theorists in political science. 
Common business practices present innu- 
merable illustrations of conflicting systems 
of ethics, some of which cause the inexperi- 
enced youth considerabie concern. 

One young man reported that the first 
job he got after leaving school was attach- 
ing painted tags to paint cans. According 


' to the label the paint on the tags was a 
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sample of the paint inside 
durability of this sample tested 
by the buyer in various ways. But the lad 
knew that this tough sample 


he to protest, and lose his job? 


Significance of Conflicting Codes 
Between Pupil and School 

These illustrations will, I hope, serve to 
bring out the point that the kind of con- 
duct which is punished in one way or 
another in school is not mere individual 
perversion on the part of certain pupils, 
but is conduct which certain groups to 
which pupils belong or aspire to belong 
consider harmless or even commendable. 
And what is the significance of all this? 

First, the school is derelict in its duty 
if it does not acquaint pupils with some of 
these conflicts which lie ahead, so that 
they will be more ready to meet the situa- 
tions when they arise. 

Second, the school in its treatment must 
take into account the nature of the group 
which gives the pupil support in his 
“wrong doing.” It: must recognize that 
there are different standards, and that 
what looks like undesirable conduct to 
the teacher may have been prompted by 
loyalty and a belief that it is right. The 
lives of some teachers have been so fe- 
stricted by circumstance as to render them 
incapable of comprehending the wide di- 
versities of background from which pupils 
come, and hence they regard as sin what 
many take for granted. 

Third, the school must very carefully 
examine its own code. Many a teacher, in 
the treatment of pupils, is guilty of serious 
offenses in the eyes of the pupils, and in 
the eves of most adults as well. Some of 
the common teacher offenses are the fol- 
lowing: rudeness—scolding and in other 
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ways showing disrespect for the personali- 
ties of the pupil; injustice—accusing pupils 
of doing what they did not do; and untrust- 
worthiness—not keeping pupils’ confi- 
dences. 

Such errors often bring the parents to 
the principal’s or superintendent’s office. 
The administrator is then in a quandary. 
Will he be loyal to his teaching staff and 
thus lend his support to the injustice? If 
so, he is guilty of still another offense, 
hypocrisy—preaching one thing and doing 
another—and parents and children alike 
will be quick to discover it. Educators 
need to ponder the problem of their codes 
and their loyalties and consider ways in 
which pupils can be dealt with which 
harmonize different groups instead of 
bringing them into conflict. 

Fourth, the school must through its 
organizational structure create a spirit ani- 
mating the whole which will set up a code 
of general acceptability embodying the 
basic tenets of our common culture. This 
cannot be done, I venture to say, by adopt- 
ing a superficial scheme for “discussion” 
and rating. It must grow out of the demo- 
cratic practices of the school itself and all 
its activities. 

Can the conflict of loyalties ever be re- 
solved? For the individual, how can the 
struggle for subservience and the struggle 


eit Ror WE TROUBLE OUR hearts with foolish doubts and unwise 
questionings—the fear of death, the hope of survival, forgiveness, heaven, hell. 
Rewards and punishments hereafter? What bribes we ask for our perfunctory 
righteousness! The oak spreads its arms in the sun, puts out leaves and tassels and, 
if the season will, scatters down acorns. But it does not querulously demand to 
know where fall its seeds or whether they will root and grow to saplings. There 
should be no question of reward: to function is the task assigned. To seek outlet 
for our emotions, our intellect, our spiritual cravings, to blossom and fruit with our 
whole nature, to keep its unity and proportion—of such is our occupation.—From 
Lanterns on the Levee by William Alexander Percy. (Knopf, 1941, pp. 320-321). 








for freedom end? The struggle for sub 
servience can end in the discovery of a | 
group whose code of conduct is in har 
mony with the nature and needs of the. 
individual. It may be that he will find rest 
in the arms of the church; it may be that - 
he will need to work for a political party, 
a labor union, or a chamber of commerce, 
or he may find satisfaction in the groups” 
or organizations of those of similar voca- 

tional or avocational interest, artistic, or 

professional, or recreational. With them 

he feels at home because their standards 

and ways of acting are his ways. 

The struggle for freedom can end in the 
building of ideals or in personification of | 
the best that the individual has found in 
his own experience. Thus in imagination 
he becomes his parents, his teachers or 
others who have had “prestige value” for 
him. So, in choosing what he will be, to 
whatever group he may belong, he can 
still be himself. Schools can contribute 
something, much more than they have, to 
the building of his ideals which will main- 
tain for him the standards of conduct and 
achievement that will enable him to realize 
his potentialities, and be what he wants to 
be as an individual and as an effective 
member of those groups which are making 
a positive contribution to our common 
American culture. 
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)A Snail Shell 


1 Two contributors to this issue speak of the 
| wealth of material to be found in Bertha 


Stevens’ books, “Child and Universe” and 
“How Miracles Abound,” which contributes 
to the child’s better understanding of the 
universe in which be lives. Mrs. Ross says, 
“In the world of social chaos in which to- 
day’s children find themselves it is more 
important than ever to help them know of 
some things that cannot be shaken, to realize 
that we are parts of a larger universe in 
which there is order, with laws that can be 
learned and resources which even a little 
child can use.” Sometime ago Miss Stevens 
sent us the galley proofs of one chapter from 
"How Miracles Abound” with her permis- 
sion and that of ber publisher, The John Day 
Company, to share it with the readers of 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. A portion of this 
chapter, “A Snail Shell,” is reprinted bere 
because of its own particular merits and 
because it illustrates points made by both 
Mrs. Ross and Mrs. Fabs. 


What is art 
But life . . . 
When, graduating up in a spiral line 
Of still expanding and ascending gyres, 
It pushes toward the intense significance 
Of all things, hungry for the Infinite? 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


A LITTLE SPIRAL SNAIL shell is almost 
sure to be among the trophies which chil- 
dren bring home from a walk in the 


' woods. The pattern of it—definite, com- 


pact, expanding, whorled—is irresistibly 
interesting. 

There is reason for this attraction. The 
spiral is an insistent form in nature. It 
exemplifies vitality, growth, becoming; it 
is dynamic as truly as the circle is static. 
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By BERTHA STEVENS 


The truth may be that spirality is the basic 
movement principle of the universal crea- 
tion. Science suggests that suns and worlds 
have evolved spirally; and it tells us spe- 
cifically that spiral tendency is manifested 
throughout plant and animal structure. 

Spiral process reveals itself commonly 
in realms of discovery and observation 
which can be claimed by children. Once 
their interest in the spiral has been 
aroused, they will find it in many guises, 
and in movements as well as in forms. A 
walk in any natural area—in the woods, 
along a shore or through a field—will 
almost surely bring to light interesting 
instances of it. 

When children examine with special 
care the parts of some growing plant they 
are likely to discover spiral indications 
which have escaped them before. They 
find spiral form in twisted root, trunk, 
stem, and tendril; and sometimes in 
withered flower and withered leaf. Also, in 
the outline of begonia and other leaves, in 
the formation of leaf rosettes, and in the 
arrangement of leaves on a stem. They may 
find it, in some cases, in leaf and flower 
buds, in flowers as a whole and in flower 
parts, in seed capsules, fruits, and seeds. 
If children assemble maple-keys, grape- . 
vine tendrils, milkweed pods, and pine 
cones, they have brought together interest- 
ingly different plant spirals. The animal 
world affords common examples, too; 
many species of shells, in addition to the 
snail’s shell; certain larva cases, such as 
the chrysalis of the butterfly, horns and 
cilia (hairs). Spiral movements are illus- 
trated in the winding of the thread of a 
spider web; in bird and insect flight. The 
inanimate world also has its examples. 


’ 
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Spirals may be seen in the action of hurri- 
cane, cyclone, whirlwind, waterspout, and 
waves. They are recorded in wind marks 
in sand and dust; they are seen in the 
wind’s whirling of leaves. 


Spirals in Art 


Children, awakened to this interest in 
spirals, see them everywhere, not only in 
nature but in applied design—as it appears 
in architecture, in fabrics, wallpapers, and 
floor-coverings, wood and metal work, 
furniture, utensils and jewelry. They may 
extend their knowledge and appreciation 
of spirals by looking at illustrations of 
them in natural science textbooks, in books 
of nature photography and in art books; * 
also by visiting galleries of painting and 
sculpture. 

Chinese and Japanese artists, particu- 
larly, have shown regard for the beauty of 
nature’s spiral forms. This can be noted 
in their painting of chrysanthemums, of 
sea waves, fishes, shells, plumage, trees. 
Leonardo da Vinci, Italian painter of the 
fifteenth century, is regarded by some 
critics as the outstanding exponent of 
spirals in art. Some children have discern- 
ment enough to discover spiral design in 
the composition and in parts of the figures 
in his Santa Rosa and The Angel of the 
Annunciation; also in his flower, dust, 
smoke, and water studies. The German 
Diirer is another painter whose works are 
interesting from this standpoint. The 
response of Greek art to the appeal of the 
spiral is shown in the volutes of the Ionic 
column and the recurved acanthus leaves 
of the Corinthian column. A notable, -ex- 
quisite painting of a spiral shell has been 
made by a contemporary American artist, 
Georgia O’Keefe. The original is some- 


1 Numerous illustrations are provided in Curves of 
Life. By Theodore Andrea Cook. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1914. 
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times exhibited in a New York City gal 
lery.” 

Children who have collected examples 
of natural spirals, or observed them 
through other means, can make drawings 
of these, or prints or casts. Clay prints are 
made successfully from flat shells, coiled 
fern fronds, stem ends of pine cones, and 
tendrils. Casts can be made from such 
forms as thick shells, entire pine cones, and 
seed-heads of sunflowers. 

Some natural objects, children discover, 
show an elaboration of spiral design 
which may seem to the beholder like de- 
liberate ornamentation. The spiny murex 
shell provides an_ illustration. Spiral 
forms, they find, may be flat, depressed, 
moundlike, cone-shaped, or cylindrical. 
Some are wide-whorled, and bulging in the 
whorls which were latest formed; others 
are long and slender, increasing gradually 
from the apex. Some have many whorls; 
some have few. Some are tightly coiled; 
some, loosely. Many spirals are dextral; 
that is, their whorls are turned to the left 
but the ending is on the right. The minor- 
ity are reverse; that is, sinistral, or turned 
to the right and ending on the left. These 
are interesting distinctions which children 
take pleasure in making. 


About the Snail 

From such wide experience of spirals, 
children may return with renewed interest 
to the snail shell, realizing the particular 
type of spiral which it illustrates, and won- 
dering, perhaps, how and why the shell 
has taken this form. Acquaintance with 
the animal which lives in it may be the 
next step of their program. It is surprising 


how few of the children who carry snail j 


shells home from a walk ever see the ani- 
mal—so wary is it of danger and so sure 
are the children that no animal is within. 
But, in many instances, snail shells which 





2On American Place, 509 Madison Avenue. 
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are seemingly mud-clogged and uninhab- 
ited really have a living tenant whose pres- 
ence is unguessed because the “door” is 
closed. If children will look carefully and 
make sure that the closing is effected by 
some substance other than mud, their 
patience may be rewarded if they set the 
shell down and quietly wait for the animal 
to appear. A pond snail, emerging, slowly 
erects its shell from a horizontal to a verti- 
cal position—an action which surprises and 
pleases children, even if they have seen it 
before. : 

A snail which has a shell never leaves 
it; separated from the shell the animal does 
not live. The shell is its refuge in danger; 
its shelter during the hibernating months 
of winter; its life-saver for conserving 
needed moisture in a situation of drought. 

The shell of a very young snail re- 
sembles that of the maturer snails in form. 
Its shell is spiral from the beginning, 


although at first it is transparent and has 


but one or two tiny whorls. The record of 
a snail’s early life-period is seen in the 
tight little coil at the center or the apex of 
an “old” snail’s shell. Additions to the shell 
are being made continually at the other 
end as long as the animal lives. The whole 
body of a snail is covered with a mem- 
brane called the mantle which adheres to 
the shell. The part of it which surrounds 
the shell opening, or aperture, secretes 
the mucus and lime for the epiphragm and 
also provides the material with which the 
shell is built and so beautifully colored. 

If any snail shell be examined closely, 
fine lines or ridges are likely to be seen 
on the whorls. If children do not see these 
readily, a magnifier can help. It is a thrill- 
ing experience for children to send a little 
shell to a nature photographer to have its 
picture taken as it appears through a micro- 
scope. There is, in any snail shell, an im- 
pressive regularity in the lines, ridges, and 
proportional whorls—which awaits dis- 
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covery. These lines, ridges, and whorls 
record ‘the animal’s growing; rhythmic 
“ripple-marks of growth,”* J. Arthur Thom- 
son has called them. They have been com- 
pared to the structural rings in a tree stump, 
and the zones in the scale of a fish. How- 
ever, a line or ridge on the shell does not 
indicate an annual period of growth. Most 
snail species do not have a long life; the 
majority are said to live not more than a 
year or two. Part by part the shell whorl 
has continued and expanded, in rhythmic 
curves, as if music had governed its turning. 
The “frozen music” of the animal's “har- 
monious life,” Mr. Thomson has described 


It. 


Children who wish to increase their ac- 
quaintance with land snails and pond snails 
can make a snail garden, using a rectangu- 
lar glass container with screening over the 
top, or covering a wooden framework with 
screening to serve as both side walls and 
top. The essentials are a ground of woods 
soil which is several inches deep, and kept 
moist; a pan of pond water embedded in 
the soil; and, for food, fresh leaves and 
berries placed on the ground and algae 
placed in the water. Children’s imagination 
can have free rein in beautifying their gar- 
den: it can be landscaped transiently with 
moss and transplanted ferns and little 
flowering plants; pebbles can border the 
“pond.” The common garden snail and 
most of the pond snails are vegetarian; but 
since some snail species are carnivorous, it 
is safest to bring together only those whose 
habits one is sure of. If the dwellers in the 
garden are inactive for a day or two, they 
should be returned to the habitat from 
which they were taken. In fact, when little 
children are the caretakers, it is advisable 
to consider a snail garden, an aquarium, or 
any other “home” for living things an 
intentionally transient venture. It is un- 


8 Biology oe pen. Hee York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, iss) p. 410. 
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desirable to let children be the cause of the 
animals’ decline or death. 
The Spiral Principle—Analogies 

The spiral principle, as already stated, 
is in essence a becoming; it carries with it 
suggestion of unfolding growth, expansion, 
and infinite inclusiveness. To the student 
of fundamental rhythmic body movement 
it is an experience of co-ordination, dyna- 
mic strength, and universality. 

Children can feel something of the 
dynamic power of the spiral through 
rhythmic exercises and free dance. Music, 
in slow waltz time, helps the motivation. 
If they start in a standing position, with 
the feet fairly wide apart and the weight 
on one foot, alternate rhythmic changes of 
weight can be made easily and uncon- 
sciously as those become needed by the 
spiral movement of the rest of the body. 
The spiral starts small, in the spiral turns 
of hand and forearm held in front of the 
thorax. The turns move through greater 
and greater area with greater and greater 
power as the whole arm, and eventually 
the region of the thorax becomes involved. 
In the final stage the whole body is co- 
ordinated in the movement and perhaps 
impelled to move across the floor. The 
length of one’s arm of course limits the 





actual range of the spiral; but the feeling 
of moving outward and still farther out. 


ing. 


have gone spirally about the floor in for- 
mations suggesting the spiral flight of a 
flock of pigeons; or, moving in a proces- 
sional line, they have wound and unwound 
a spiral. 

Musical compositions as well as paint- 
ings and sculpture sometimes derive their 
unity and power from spiral construction. 
The spiral principle may seem to anyone 
to correspond to some inner realization. 
It finds an analogy, perhaps, in the widen- 
ing of thought and understanding in indi- 
vidual human experience. From whatever 
point one has gained, he may progress on 
and on with an ever expanding conscious- 
ness, held always to one constant center; 
each phase in the continuity of experience 
bears inherent relation to the phases 
which precede and follow. Merely to think 
of the spiral form, evolving from center 
out, to infinity, makes for expansion of 
feeling. The adult who experiences and 
realizes this meaning will concede the 
worth-whileness of children’s preoccupa- 
tion with nature’s spiral forms. 


Defense Work 
Defense work? Do I do defense work? 
Well, some—you see I guide the six-year-olds. 
Yes, we learn to pledge allegiance and to sing “America,” 
And even what is meant by “United States,” “Indivisible,” and “Freedom.” 
Yes, we know the colors of our flag and what they stand for, too, 
We even know that there is a war, and we know what it does to you. 
But—we work and play and laugh and sing, 
We love our friends and the joy they bring, 
We learn to be independent, cooperative and kind, 
With thoughtfulness and tolerance toward all others we may find. 
Defense work? Not much compared with air craft, tanks, ammunition— 
This teaching of the American, the Yank—the future citizen! 
Yet I attempt to bring to him the security of his position— 
He is an American and right proud of its tradition! 


Defense work? Do I do defense work? 


Well, some—you see I guide the six-year-olds. 
—Doris M. Harpham, Monroe, Michigan 
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By ROBERT LAWSON 


On Children and Books 


“We must give them (children) not what 
we think they ought to have, but everything 
we have to give, without restraint, with abso- 
lute frankness, and honesty and sincerity,” 
says Robert Lawson in this article prepared 
from an address before The American 
Library Association: Meeting of the Section 
for Library Work with Children, June 20, 
1941, at Boston. It was at this meeting that 
Mr. Lawson, well-known illustrator of ''Fer- 
dinand,” "Wee Gillis,” "Mr. Popper’s Pen- 
guins,” and author-illustrator of “Ben and 
Me” and “I Discover Columbus,” was 
Awarded the Caldecott Medal for “They 
Were Strong and Good.” 


I FEEL A TINY BIT as though I were 
acting under false pretenses in accepting 
this Caldecott Medal. For one thing I have 
never believed that awards should be given 
for any one particular work. It might be 
just a fluke, a flash in the pan. And in one 
particular year there might be half a dozen 
equally deserving works, while in another 
year the best that could be found might be 
far below the level of the ones which had 
to be passed over the year before. 


I have always felt that awards might 
well be given for long and faithful service, 
as the army gives service stripes, or as our 
better penal institutions give their guests 
time off for good behavior. But perhaps it 
works out that way anyway. Certainly all 
the holders of the Newbery and Caldecott 





Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted by special 
ion of The Horn Book, (July-August, 1941, 
and The American Library Association. 





Medals whom I know have proven them. 
selves by more than one particular book, 

Another reason why I feel a little hesi- 
tant is that I really do not consider myself 
as strictly a “children’s illustrator.” There 
is something in that term “Children’s 


Illustrator” that seems to me slightly con- 


descending to children. I think that if we 
are to make any distinction, we should 
speak of illustrators who work exclusively 
for adults as “adult illustrators” and 
should say it with a slight curl of the lip. 

If any one’s work, whether it is illustra- 
tion or writing, looks or sounds as though 
it were obviously intended for children, 
then it is talking down to children. It is 
talking baby-talk with illustration which 
is silly, and which children bitterly resent, 


I have never seen in the work of any of 
the illustrators whom children have loved 
for generations the slightest indication that 
they were catering to limited tastes or lim- 
ited understandings. 

Personally I feel that children are much 
less limited in their tastes and understand- 
ings than adults are. For children are not 
limited by stupid second-hand notions of 
what they ought to like, or how they ought 
to think. They have not read articles or 
heard lectures on what they should admire 
or how they should regard things. They 
have not heard anything about “trends” or 
“influences.” They do not know that they 
ought to admire certain art because it is 
“naive” or “spontaneous” or because it has 
a “vibrant line,’ or because it has been 
drawn with a kitchen spoon on a dis- 
carded shirt front. 

Grownups may feel that certain books 
must be read or certain art must be admired 
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because its creator lives entirely on cauli- 
flower juice or sleeps standing up or bathes 
only in the dark of the moon, but children 
are not impressed by this sort of thing. 
They are too close to the everlasting truth 
from which they have sprung. They have 
not yet been educated or “guided” or 
“moulded” into the awful ruts of grown- 
upness. They are, for a pitifully few short 
years, honest and sincere, clear-eyed and 
openminded. To give them anything less 
than the utmost that we possess of frank- 
ness, honesty and sincerity is, to my mind, 
the lowest possible crime. 

I have worked for so-called adults for 
a good many years. It is only in the last 
few years that I have done much work for 
children, and I must say I can’t see any 
difference except that working for children 
is a little harder, it is more fun, it pays 
much less in money, but much more in self- 


I have always found that trying to rise 
to the levels demanded by the clear ideals 
of children is a far more responsible task 
and a much more satisfying accomplish- 
ment than meeting the muddle-headed de- 
mands of their elders. Frequently some 
serious-minded soul says to me, about some 
drawing or bit of writing, “I don’t think a 
ten-year-old child would understand that.” 
When I was doing the drawings for 
Ferdinand an elderly aunt of mine looked 
over the complete sketches and the text and 
then said, “I just don’t see any sense in this 
thing at all; I don’t see why you're wasting 
your time on it. The idea of a bull smelling 
flowers; it just doesn’t make sense.” I tried 
halfheartedly to explain that it wasn’t non- 
sense, but she refused to be impressed and 
finally she said, “Well, I guess I’m just 
not whimsical.” If you knew my Aunt 
Emma you'd realize what an understate- 
ment that was. 

Perhaps I have a retarded mentality that 
causes me to look up to the child of twelve 
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and places grownups completely beyond 
my mental horizon, but I should hesitate a 
long, long time before pronouncing any- 
thing as above the head of a ten-year-old 
child. 


For They Are Strong and Good 


If people with this point of view could 
only look back to their own childhoods and 
remember the amazing conglomeration of 
ideas, of excitements, of curiosity and long- 
ings that filled their heads at the age of 
ten, they would never dare say what should 
or should not be given to children. I know 
that scientists now have all sorts of won- 
derful tests. With wooden cubes and gobs 
of mud and colored beads they can give 
mental ratings and prove whatever theory 
they happen to be intrigued with at the 
moment. 


But any one who has ever been a child, 
and most of us have, knows that these 
things only skim the surface and that no 
one short of God can begin to plumb, to 
arrange or to classify the weird hodge- 
podge that forms the mind of a child. And 
the deeper, the more important certain 
thoughts and ideas are to them, the more 
jealously they cherish and shield them 
from the prying fingers of meddlesome 
grownups. 


No one can possibly tell what tiny detail 
of a drawing or what seemingly trivial 
phrase in a story will be the spark that sets 
off a great flash in the mind of some child, 
a flash that will leave a glow there until 
the day he dies. I have had many letters 
from children about books and drawings I 
have done and it is amazing to see. what 
different things have given different chil- 
dren their greatest thrill. Nothing that you 
could possibly count on, nothing that could 
possibly be planned, a tiny detail in the 
corner of some drawing, a particular word 
or phrase, has opened a window for some 
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child; it has given him a glimpse of some- 
thing that will remain always. 

When I was three or four years old my 
mother took me to France. Now I have not 
the faintest memory of that trip—nothing 
at all. In fact, the earliest memories that I 
have do not begin until a couple of years 
after our return. Except for one thing. I 
can at this very moment remember the 
interior of Napoleon’s Tomb more clearly 
than I can now picture our own studio. 
I can feel the chill of the railing that I 
pressed my chin on. I can see the slanting 
yellow sunlight. I can see the dusty, tat- 
tered battle-flags the great shining, black 
sarcophagus with its incised gold lettering. 

Why? 

Would any learned planner of children’s 
lives recommend a visit to the Tomb of 
Napoleon for a child of three? I don’t 
think so. It would be way over his head. 
He couldn’t possibly appreciate its gran- 
deur or its significance. Much better to 
teach him French. Teach him the lovely 
little French nursery rhymes, and _ the 
charming little French songs. They did 
that, too, and they’re all gone with the 
wind, but Napoleon’s Tomb remains clear 
and vivid. 

Why should it? I don’t know, and I 
don’t think any one knows. But I do know 
this: that I am determined to cram into 
every drawing I do and every page I write 
for children, or any one else, every detail 
or thought that I can possibly squeeze into 
it, without reservation, and without any 
thought of “age groups” or “planned read- 
ing” or any set of rules or theories. I would 
like to give them everything I know or can 
think of and let them do the choosing. For 
I know that some little unconsidered 
phrase or detail is going to mean a lot to 
some child. Some seed is somewhere going 
to take root and flourish, and the more seeds 
we can plant the more chance there is that 


one will take hold. 
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I am sure that Poe was way over my 
head when I first read him (much of hig 
still is) but he set bells ringing in my ming 
that still are ringing, and I could cheer. 
fully cut the throat of any one who had for. 
bidden him to me because I was “too} 
young.” I am sure that Maurice Hewleg 
and Sterne and DeMaupassant and Gautier 
and dozens of others were far beyond me 
when I read them as a child. I couldn't 
pronounce their names or half the words, 
but I would bitterly resent having been 
deprived of them at the time they came, 
Now I can see that some of them had cer- 
tain lacks. I have grown up enough to pick 
at their feet and find flecks of clay. But 
then they were pure warmth and glory, 
romance and beauty. 

Many things are, perhaps, above the 
heads of children, but so are the stars and 
the moon. Should we declare a blackout 
because a group or committee or trend has 
decreed that moonglow and starshine are 
suited only to the twelve-to-fourteen-year 
age group? 

I have a terrible dread that we shall 
take our children’s books too seriously and 
solemnly. That we shall consider them as 
a very special class apart from all other 
literature, all other art and all real life. 
Carefully designed, scientifically planned, 
grouped, classified and very precious. This 
bit of grousing does not apply to any par- 
ticular group of people who really have to 
do with children’s books. All the librarians, 
and editors, publishers and critics that I 
know are far too overworked with their 
own jobs to be messing around with the 
creative end of books, even if they were 
inclined to. 


And Know What They Want 


There are, of course, always a few 
people scattered around in the fringes of 
things, those natural uplifters and at- 
rangers, who feel the call to plan and regu- 
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late everything in sight. If or when people 
of that type get their fingers into any crea- 
tive field we, who do the creating, might 

as well kiss the boys—and girls— 
goodbye. For there is something about that 

of mentality that paralyzes all imagi- 
nation, that blights all fancy, that curdles 
all humor—from which joy flees, and 
beauty hides her face. It is this type of 
mentality; non-creative, insensitive and 
animated by a ruthless determination to do 
children good if it kills them that, I think, 
forms the greatest menace to children’s 
books today. It is this type of mind that 
would like to decide what subjects are suit- 
able for children, what phrases children 
can understand, what words are to be 
allowed or forbidden to children of cer- 
tain ages. They would like to decide, for 
the children, what type of illustration they 
like best, what colors and techniques are 
most suitable. They would love to have a 
“planned economy” of ideas so that all 
books would put across whatever propa- 
ganda they happened to feel at the moment 
was most worthy. Hitler, of course, has 
done the same thing long ago, but at least 
he was efficient. 

Creative genius just does not work that 
way. It springs up and blooms in unex- 
pected out-of-the-way places, in new and 
strange and beautiful forms. It is like the 
little Johnny-Jump-Ups in our garden that 
come up everywhere and bloom and live 
happily in the most unlikely places. Just 
try to collect them in a nice, well-fertilized, 
orderly bed! They turn yellow and die or 
seek a more congenial location in some 
baked gravel walk, or among the iris, any 
place where they can be free and unim- 
proved and flower their best. 

No planned economy could ordain that 
a farmhand on some dusty Montana ranch 
would write gusty and rollicking tales of 
the sea, or that a sickly boy in a slum might 
produce jewel-like masterpieces of draw- 
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ings, or that a staid secretary of the Bank 
of England would pen one of the most deli- 
cately imaginative books of all time. 

Our first line of defense against this 
sort of benevolent regimentation is the 
good sense, the good taste and the honesty 
of our editors, our critics and our librarians. 
But the final and deciding factor lies in the 
sturdy independence of the children them- 
selves. For they do know what they want 
and what they like and we might just as 
well throw the rest out of the window. 

We can make all the speeches and write 
all the articles we please. We can point out 
the beauties of this and the values of that 
and the uplifting power of the other and 
receive in return only a cold and fishy 
stare. If we do not give them, in books, 
real warmth and beauty, really living char- 
acters, really robust humor, thrilling and 
fantastic imagination, they can simply 
shrug and look for them elsewhere. And 
they can find them elsewhere. Children 
can stage a sit-down strike or a policy of 
non-cooperation or passive resistance that 
would make Gandhi look like a fumbling 
amateur. 

Our very title pages are forbidding. The 
present trend is to make the title page of 
every children’s book look as nearly as pos- 
sible like a rare collector’s item. Perfect, 
chaste typography, perfect taste, perfect 
spacing—perfectly deadly. They have all 
the warmth and interest, for children, of a 
nice new memorial stone in Willowbrook 
Cemetery. 

I can remember, we can all remember, 
title pages that were filled with warmth 
and interest. Some of them had “rustic” 
lettering, made of tree branches and roots. 
Gnomes and mice and beetles crawled 
through them. They were highly inartistic, 
they were in very bad taste, they were Mid- 
Victorian, they would never get a nod 
from Fifty Books of the Year—but children 
happened to love them. They were really 
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warm and filled with something to look 
at; they had definite personality. 

We can all remember the beautiful, 
rich medieval intricacy of Howard Pyle’s 
title pages. No one, even now, can question 
their artistic rightness, but they did take a 
lot of time and a lot of skill, and we 
haven’t enough of either nowadays. 


So the children go to the movies where 
they can find color and warmth, action and 
interest and thoroughly enjoy a little dose 
of bad taste. And then they have the news- 
paper strips to fall back on, and here again 
I can feel a great sympathy for Junior. 
At this point I would like to say a word 
in defense of the much misunderstood and 
maligned newspaper strip. Not that they 
need it, Heaven knows, they are doing very 
well for themselves. But at the risk of re- 
vealing myself as a moronic lowbrow I 
must confess that I have found a great deal 
of pleasure and interest in some of them, 
a great deal to admire and a great deal to 
envy. 

Many people connected with children’s 
books and many worried mothers have 
spoken to me of “those awful comic strips” 
as though they were a combination of 
leprosy and the opium habit. In every case 
I have asked if they have really looked at 
the newspaper strips in the last ten or 
fifteen years and in every case they have 
answered indignantly, “Of course not.” 


If they only would. If they would just 
study them for a while with the open eager 
mind of a child or a slightly childish adult. 
They would be very much surprised, very 
much relieved, and perhaps very much in- 
terested. They might even become, as I 
have, devoted admirers of that completely 
charming character, “Joe Palooka.” For 
things have changed since the days of 
Happy Hooligan and Mutt and Jeff. They 
are not comic strips or “funnies” any more. 
Only a very few of them make any pre- 
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tense of being funny. They are mostly a 
venture serials. 
They have real interest and suspense, 
Their characters have real and recognizable 
personality. They are highly moral. The 
cover fields that interest children. 
deal with airplanes and tanks, ships, motor 
trucks and submarines. Their characters | 
are cowboys and mountaineers, G 


international spies, office boys, ball players, 


prize fighters, soldiers and sailors. Their 


settings range from the Orient to the Arctic 


and to strange imaginative lands. Some of 
them are historical. There was one recently 
on highlights of American history and 
another on important inventions and the 
origins of great American industries. The 
research is thorough and correct; they were 
well drawn and well thought out. I do not 
know of any child’s book that has pre- 
sented American history half so absorb 
ingly. 

As for draughtsmanship, some of these 
features are amazing. I do not know of any 
one working for children’s books, or for 
anything else for that matter, who can sut- 
pass, and very few who can equal, some 
of these men in technical dexterity. I do 
not think we can look down our noses at 
the newspaper strips. I am sure we cannot 
afford to just sit back and bemoan the fact 
that thousands and thousands of children 
have the bad taste to prefer them to our 
nice children’s books. But we can, by a 
thorough and open-minded study of them, 
learn a great deal, a great deal that would 
help make our books more vital. 

But We Can Help Them, Too 

All this may sound like decrying the 
great strides that have been made in recent 
years in the quality of children’s books, but 
it is not. I know how fine and how beauti- 
ful children’s books are now. I know many 
of the people who have been responsible for 
raising their level. I know how hard and 
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how sincerely they have worked to do it, 
and I have untold admiration for them and 
for the results of their devotion, for it is 
true devotion to a fine ideal. 

But my great fear is lest we improve 
them too far. Lest we refine them to a 

int where their real vitals become atten- 
uated. That we raise their level to a layer 
of the stratosphere where children cannot 
breathe. That in our absorption in achiev- 
ing perfection we lose all touch with chil- 
dren who, after all, are pretty close to the 
earth and pretty real and pretty grubby. 
People have done this with plants, with 
religions, even with dogs. There was no 
animal in the world much finer than the 
old-fashioned, hard-working, intelligent 
collie dog. But earnest, sincere breeders 
have laboriously refined it and raised its 
level until it is now a most beautiful, 
streamlined, aristocratic useless nit-wit. 

We must not do that with children’s 
books. 

We must not use children as guinea pigs 
for theories or as excuses for beautiful and 
unsalable editions. I would rather see a 
hundred thousand children writhing with 
glee over a small, dog-eared, cheaply 
printed book, than to have a hand in pro- 
ducing the most perfect specimen of the 


publisher’s art, with seventy-nine copies in 
circulation and four thousand in the ware- 
house. Those four thousand copies are not 
doing children any good; they’re not doing 
anybody any good, except perhaps the 
mice. 

The future outlook for children is pretty 
grim. They have a pitifully few carefree 
years ahead and I think we owe it to them 
to cram into those years everything we pos- 
sibly can of beauty and joy and fantasy 
and thrill, regardless of the binding. 

We must not give them just a splendid 
or an intriguing Juvenile List. We must 
give them Books. Books that will become 
tattered and grimy with use, not books too 
handsome to grovel with. Books that will 
make them weep, books that will rack 
them with hearty laughter. Books that 
absorb them so that they have to be shaken 
loose from them. Books that they will put 
under their pillows at night. Books that 
give them gooseflesh and glimpses of glory. 

We must give them not what we think 
they ought to have, but everything we have 
to give, without restraint, with absolute 
frankness, and honesty and sincerity. They 
will do their own choosing, they will do 
their own selecting, and what they choose 
will be honest and of good repute. 
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A Letter from JANE JOSLIN of Towson 
Rose Fyleman Teachers College, Balti- 

more, Maryland, has shared 
with us a letter from Rose Fyleman, who is now 
living in Dorking, Surrey, since her “pretty 
flat in London was recently entirely demol- 
ished.” We think Miss Fyleman’s statement 
given below is of considerable social signifi- 
cance. 

“, .. In order to write things that children 
will like you have to be a certain kind of per- 
son. If you aren’t, it’s no good trying. . . Meth- 
uen’s is publishing my new book of rhymes. 
I think they are rather different from previous 
ones—more universal in character. This has 
come about because I have been in contact here 
with working class people’s children who are 
rather different from what I call the nursery 
and mummy kind. I happen to have known 
more of that kind and was brought up that 
way. That is a gain in some ways. Working 
folk here have little time to attend to the imagi- 
native needs of their children—the mothers are 
so busy. 

“We are all very, very glad that America is 
now wide awake of what might have happened 
if she had gone on dozing. Even now it must be 
difficult for you to realize how much everybody's 
life has been altered by this tragic business.” 

If this present war makes us appreciate the 
people who live on the other side of the tracks 
as human beings like ourselves, it will not have 
been in vain. 


HELEN BERTERMANN 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
tributes this anecdote. “Rosemary Anderson is a 
large doll which this year’s eighth le re- 
ceived from its first grade teacher. The “Ander- 
son” is in honor of the first grade teacher. 
Rosemary was promoted each year with the 
class. She has a diary that has grown up with 
her. She has worn costumes of nearly every 
country and has been in many plays. This year 
she graduated. A girl who entered the class in 
the seventh grade bought her a graduation dress 
and hat. Another who came in just this year 
bought her white kid shoes. When I suggested 
that the class had enough money to pay for 
these things, the children were hurt and said 
that they had missed helping to take care of 


Rosemary 
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her all these years, so would like to do some. 
thing for her now. Rosemary received a diploma 
and sat on the stage with the class. 

“The boys are as devoted to her as are the 
girls. They do not see a glimmer of fun abou 
their devotion. When I took snapshots of the 
class the boys fairly fought to see who would 
hold Rosemary. When the girls went forward 
to sing at our last assembly, one of the boys 
picked up Rosemary and held her as you would 
a child. When some of the seventh grade 
teased him, he simply looked at them and said, 
‘What of it?’ On the whole, this class is a 
sophisticated bunch, too.” 

Battered dolls and ragged slippers like sights 
and sounds and smells of long-ago and far-off 
places are often the only fragile strands that 
hold the warp and woof of life together. Touch 


not, hear not, speak not—except with tender- 


ness. 


. M. H. CONTINUES her 
Taney > diary begun in the Novem- 
Country Teacher ter issue. She is a former 
teacher of first grade in a city system and is 
now teaching a one-room rural school. 

November 7. Now that I understand my 
stove at school, I have had no more trouble 
with fires. It has not smoked since the one 
morning that I had so much trouble with it. 
The directors think that the chimney must 
have been clogged by a bird's nest. I think it 
may have been the nest of a bird or a squirrel 
that caused all the trouble. 

November 10. The next P.T.A. meeting will 
be held in the classroom instead of the large 
vacant room upstairs. We have decided that 
the fire hazard is too large to risk having a 
crowd of people up there. The stove upstairs 
has a long pipe that goes through a closet 
before it enters the chimney. The closet is 
filled with an accumulation of boxes and 
boards. The one stairway that leads to this 
room is narrow and steep. 

This change means less work for me. The 
children and I always do the cleaning after 
each meeting. We borrow chairs from the 
church hall. The boys always helped me get 
them and carry them up to the room. Then 
course they had to be returned. I was so afraid 
someone might fall with the chairs. 
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November 13. Today we had our first fire drill 
at school. We have an enrollment of just twelve 


children, since one has moved to town, but I. 


think we should have fire drills anyway. We have 
one exit and the shingles are old and 
slightly curled. 

November 14. We had vacation on Armistice 
Day. Two of the boys husked corn all day for 
their grandfather. He did not pay them anything 
because he had to transport them and they ate 
two big meals at his house. They husk corn 
after school, too. They are too tired to read in 
the evening. After supper they go right to bed. 

November 17. This was a bad day for my ten- 

-old Paul. His parents were both gone all 
day. He is the only child and during the noon 
hour one of his pigs rooted its way out of the 
pen and was at large. The ground is so soft it's 
easy for them to root. All the boys went to help 
Paul when he called for help. It was a misty 
day and the grass was very wet. They were ten 
minutes late for school that afternoon and they 
failed to get the pig back into the pen. They 
were all wet, tired and discouraged. I sent one 
home to change his clothes. Paul was so upset. I 
think he was afraid his folks might scold him; 
he may have been afraid I would scold them for 
being late. He wanted me to put all the tardy 
marks of the other boys on his report card. I did 
not call any of them tardy. They receive some 
kind of certificate of honor if they go a whole 
year without being tardy. I am not sure just 
what it is but the county superintendent sends 
them out. Paul cried and cried. He was quite 
sick for a while. I certainly did feel sorry for 
him. But the language he used was really quite 
shocking. I got out the Bible and looked for the 
ten commandments. I found them all right and 
I have them recite the fourth commandment 
every day. 

November 18. The fly season is over now so 
I can clean the Venetian blinds and they will 
stay clean. 

November 22. We have started having hot 
lunches at school. The children bring something 
such as soup or spaghetti and meat or vegetables 
in a pint fruit jar. I set their jars into a pan of 
water on my electric plate. By noon they are real 
hot. We use the hot water for washing. When 
the water was icy cold I could not get all the 
children to wash before they ate. Now that 
they have warm water they like to wash. 

November 24. We are having some mice in 
our classroom. Every time we see a mouse it 
runs for the piano. It may have a nest there. 
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Sometimes I think the piano makes a peculiar 
sound when I play it. I must investigate. 

November 28. We need books for our library. 
I am considering ways and means of earning 
some money. After the corn husking is over I 
expect we could have a box social. 

November 29. The third issue of our school 
newspaper is off the press. The children have 
a great time collecting news and mimeograph- 
ing the copies. We exchange papers with a 
school in Minnesota. Their paper is much nicer 
than ours. But ours will improve. M. H. 


“Weekday Classes ETHEL L. SMITHER, Edi- 
in Religious tor of Children’s Publica- 
Education” tions for the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist 
Church, has prepared this-review of the bulle- 
tin, Weekday Classes in Religious Education, 
by Mary Dabney Davis, and published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. (It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for ten cents). 

“The weekday school has received such at- 
tention from so many differing social agencies 
as well as from the church since 1935 that edu- 
cators may well be grateful for this fact-finding 
survey of status and practices in weekday re- 
ligious education in 1940. The study supple- 
ments a previous one made by Miss Davis in 
1932. 

“Replies to questionnaires sent to school ad- 
ministrators show four hundred eighty-eight 
school systems that release public school time 
of their pupils for weekday classes in religious 
education. Classes for the elementary school 
predominate. One hundred thirteen systems 
reported a discontinuance of the program and 
one hundred twenty-six that plans for weekday 
classes were under way—an estimated increase 
of nineteen percent since 1932. However, 
fifty-four per cent of the weekday schools now 
in existence were initiated between 1935-40 
and the median for a school system to release 
time continuously is two years. Reports from 
forty-six states reported interest, provided the 
church initiated and supported an adequate 
program on a good standard. The chief question 
was whether or not the releasing of children 
for weekday instruction in religious education 
violated the constitutional provision for the 
separation of church and state. 

“The inquiry surveys use of buildings for 
weekday classes; supervision, certification and 
employment of teachers; curriculum and major 
teaching techniques. Appendices furnish reports 
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of practices in certain systems and a bibliog- 
raphy of recent discussions of the weekday 
school of religious education. 

“In the reviewer's opinion weekday classes for 
religious education might serve as demonstra- 
tion centers and as practice classes for public 
school teachers. Thus they might gain the neces- 
sary knowledge and skill to achieve ethical and 
religious living without sectarian or theological 
emphasis in their classrooms. In time the week- 
day teacher of religious education might become 
counsellor to the children and teachers. A study 
of the 1940 survey seems to show that weekday 
classes in religious education in the United 
States are in general unable to render either 
of these services at present.” 


THOSE OF YOU who are 
aware of the needs of chil- 
dren of nursery school age 
but have despaired of ever 
providing for them in your community will be 
encouraged by this report of the Stuyvesant 
Park Mothers’ Association of New York City, 
contributed to CHILDHOOD EDUCATION by Mrs. 
Ted Allan, Nursery Campaign Director for the 
Association. 

“The Association got its start last winter 
when four women who were spending every 
sunny morning watching their small children 
in Stuyvesant Park discovered that they all had 
the same problems—no healthy social life for 
their children (most of them were “onlies”) 
and no freedom for themselves from the endless 
routine of child care which demands constant 
vigilance even when there is no washing, cook- 
ing, cleaning or bathing to be done. In other 
words, in this crowded, busy city, a mother and 
her child all too frequently are confined within 
a narrow apartment or seated on a park bench, 
isolated from all social and community life. 

“These four mothers made a small dent in 
their problems by organizing a cooperative 
among themselves. Two mothers watched four 
children on alternate mornings, giving the other 
two an hour and a half to do some of the things 
they had so long been unable to do. By spring 
this small cooperative had grown from four to 
twenty mothers, had taken the name of the 
Stuyvesant Park Mothers’ Association, was hav- 
ing regular meetings, and had planned a pro- 
gram of activity through which they hoped 
ultimately to establish a nursery school in the 
neighborhood and to undertake other projects 
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which might be necessary for the welfare of 
their children. 

“The first project was to obtain a sandbox 
from the park authorities. Letters and petitions 
were prepared. We obtained the support of the” 
Friends Society, the Children’s Aid Society, and 
the Children’s Shelter. PM carried an excellent 
story about us at the height of our efforts and 
finally the sandbox was installed. 

“Now we are hard at work upon our major 
project—a nursery school. An investigation of 
the possibility of establishing a WPA nu 
school revealed that WPA would supply the 
staff if we would obtain sponsors and a build- 
ing. However, in this neighborhood there is a 
large number of families of the lower middle in- 
come group ineligible to WPA schools, (income 
over $25 per week for family of one child) yet 
unable to afford the high tuition fees of the 
private schools. These children should not be 
denied the benefits of nursery school, and their 
mothers have much to offer our community 
life, particularly in defense activities. There- 
fore, what we want are WPA nursery schools 
admitting children of both low and lower 
middle income groups, or schools otherwise 
supported but maintaining a standard equal to 
that of WPA schools. 

“Upon the advice of Elizabeth Hough, Secre- 
tary of the New York Nursery School Associa- 
tion, we are making a survey of the neighbor- 
hood to determine the numbers and types of 
nursery schools needed, as a basis from which 
to work if changes in WPA income restrictions 
cannot be made. The first step—obtaining signa- 
tures for a petition for a nursery school to in- 
dicate the available support—has been com- 
pleted. The second step—conducting a poll of 
the entire territory—took place the week of 
November twenty-fourth, with the help of 
William Henderson, a statistician at Greenwich 
House and Assistant Director of Research at 
City College, and students from the departments 
of sociology of several universities. Following 
the poll, a campaign to educate the neighbor- 
hood in the values of nursery schools will be 
carried out. This campaign will include a mass 
meeting with speakers from representative 
groups interested in the education of young 
children.” 

Further information regarding plans and 
their progress may be obtained from Mrs. Allan, 
315 E. 17th Street, New York City. 
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CHILDREN CAN SEE LIFE WHOLE: A Study 
of Some Progressive Schools in Action. By 
Mary Ross Hall. New York: The Association 
Press, 1940. Pp. vis + 157. 


W hat concepts of the world do children have? 
Nowhere is the gap between purposes and prac- 
tices glossed over so smoothly as in the field 
of education. Words come so readily to the 
writer of school syllabi and courses of educa- 
tion that the reader of most printed lists of 
goals of various schools is almost led to believe 
that the millennium has come. 

Yet this lip-service to lofty ideals, this light- 
hearted assumption that most of our schools 
are planned to educate “the whole child,” to 
develop an enlightened and integrated world 
citizen, has long needed scrutiny, even chal- 
lenge. Specifically, by what exact steps are the 
schools trying to bring into the child’s life the 
deeper experiences in spiritual and moral 
growth, in social responsibility, in building an 
integrated philosophy which most of them 
claim to the array of their meager emphases? 


Such a scrutiny, and a most valuable one, has 
been conducted by Mrs. Hall, and the results 
published in a challenging book, Children Can 
See Life W hole. In this book the author presents 
the findings of her visits to eight different 
schools, each of which has been making efforts 
to help the child develop his capacity to “philos- 
ophize.” In order to give focus to the presenta- 
tion the writer selected two areas of the work 
of these schools. First, that of introducing the 
child to his universe, and second, of developing 
in the child a sense of social responsibility. 
Each of these schools was chosen because it 
came under the general heading, “progressive;” 
yet each is a different example of that main 
classification. Some are public, some private, 
some have privileged children, some under- 
privileged, some are new, some old, some urban, 
some suburban. 

The writer spent from twelve days to sev- 
eral weeks in each of these schools. In inter- 
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viewing the teachers the following questions 
were included in each informal meeting: 

What educational experiences do you feel 
are of the greatest importance for children of 
this age in this school? 

What do you deliberately do to make these 
experiences possible? 

What concept of the world can a child of this 
age have? How is it enlarged over that of the 
previous years? 

What concepts of social responsibility can 
he have? How do you seek to build these up? 

In interviewing the directors of these schools 
the following questions were kept in mind: 

What are the principle interests and emphases 
of the school? 

In what special ways do you try to realize 
them? 

Are there any attitudes in the community 
which affect the school’s work in orientation 
or in developing the pupil’s sense of social re- 
sponsibility? 

Most of the book is a description of the 
actual activities of each school in operation. 
Toward the close, however, the author gives 
her critical estimates, grouping them under 
five headings. Two are summarized here: 

Development of Sense of Responsibility. The 
author found great contrasts among schools as 
to whether they gave the children real responsi- 
bilities or a “type of dramatization of make- 
believe.” Not only did she feel that some of 
the schools might give more genuine responsi- 
bilities, but that the scope of responsibilities 
should be extended into the community. “One 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of this 
type of education is that our way of life is so 
set up that we not only do not need the partici- 
pation of individuals until they become full- 
grown wage earners, but they seem positively 
in the way; so that society seems to assure that 
they can live a life apart or at best play at life 
outside, until suddenly they are through with 
school and are expected by some miracle to be 
able to plunge at once into a feeling of respon- 
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sibility for doing their share of the community 
work and to carry that responsibility with 
skill.” 

Orientation in the Universe. Although in two 
of the schools a definite place in the schedule 
is made for the discussing of children’s ques- 
tions concerning life, its significance and devel- 
opment, and other problems essentially religious, 
in most of the schools there was little effort to 
deal with significant religious matters except 
in consideration cf traditional Christian festi- 
vals. The author feels that the following aspects 
of life needed fuller and more frank handling 
by all schools: 

a. The significance of man’s dependence upon 
and control over natural resources and the 
need for responsible sharing. 

b. The significance of man’s dependence upon 
and control over social forces which work for 
good or ill, such as schools, hospitals, social 
welfare, housing, war, the exploitation of under- 
privileged groups. 

c. Problems which man finds great difficulty 
in meeting yet which are inescapable, such as 
death, natural calamities, and the importance 
of developing inner resources with which to 
meet them. 

On the whole the author's survey led her 
to believe that in planning for the spiritual 
side of their children’s natures, most teachers 
overlook a great many possibilities because they 
feel inadequate to deal with “religious educa- 
tion.” To such teachers Mrs. Hall would say, 
and the present reviewer heartily concurs: “if 
religion is seen to include man’s age-long 
search for and devotion to the truest and finest 
in his world, certainly it should not be outside 
the province of the school to deal with that 
search and devotion openly and without self- 
consciousness.” Children can see life whole, if 
the teacher will help them.—Elizabeth Moore 
Manwell, Syracuse, New York. 


THROUGH CHILDREN’S EYES: True Stories 
out of the Practice of a Consulting Psychol- 
ogist. By Blanche C. Weill. New Y ork: Island 
Workshop Press, Inc., 1940. Pp. xx +- 365. 
$2.75. 

This is a book of great value. Not only does 
it help the reader to see the world through the 
eyes of some three dozen children, and to see 
these children as their parents see them, but 
the situations and their guidance suggestions 
are told in so interesting a fashion that they 
are likely to beguile and hold the inexperienced 
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as well as the trained reader, the sensitive as 
well as the scoffing parent. 


The simplicity of the organization of the 
book is one source of its strength. In the open. 
ing pages the reader is asked: “Have you ever 
thought how the world appears to your chil- 
dren? It is different from ours. If you do nor 
believe this, lie flat upon the floor and see how 
the world looks to the creeping baby. See how 
huge loom chair-legs and seats, the table a 
dark cloud in the sky. See how narrow the 
horizon is .. . Sit up and crouch low on your 
knees . . . door knobs are still hard to reach 
and windows show nothing but the sky. This 
is the three- or four-year-old view . . . see how 
people loom gigantic in stature and importance, 
They can seize you from your crib, swing you 
through the air, douse you in water. They can 
give: they can take away. You are powerless 
against their kindness or their ruthlessness.” 


Then there follow the descriptions of thirteen 
different situations which seemed intolerable to 
the children involved, so intolerable that they 
resorted to behavior to meet or escape them 
which puzzled or angered their parents and 
teachers, and they in turn consulted Dr. Weill, 
She examined each one, through test and inter- 
view, and then presents these children’s ac- 
counts of their story as they told her or in some 
cases as they told the psychiatrist. Then she pre- 
sents the parent's and teacher’s versions of the 
same difficulty, frequently versions in startling 
contrast to those of the children. Thirdly, she 
presents in each case the way in which she was 
able to help the children and the adults to 
understand each other, and the result in the 
later behavior of the child. 


One of the most stimulating aspects of this 
book is the wealth of suggestions for whole- 
some child guidance which it gives so simply 
and clearly. These children are not abnormal 
children but reveal the kinds of adult-child in- 
terrelationships which all of us meet weekly if 
not daily in our homes, with our own or our 
neighbors’ children. Her suggestions, based on 
her own experience and her sympathetic under- 
standing of children, are practical, positive and 
full of gentle discernment. No one can read this 
book without feeling more eager to understand 
a child in trouble, more willing to encourage 
parents to give full measure of love and security 
to children, more sensitive to the many causes 
for fear and sadness which most children have 
to undergo needlessly —Elizabeth Manwell. 
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FAVORITE HYMNS. Illustrated by Gustaf 
Tenggren. New Y ork: Garden City Publishing 
Company, 1 941. Pp. 42. 

Here is a collection of twenty-seven favorite 
hymns, with simplified piano arrangements. 
The illustrations are by Gustaf Tenggren in 
deep, glowing colors not unlike the colors of 
stained glass windows. The pictures are always 
dramatic but not always childlike. Most of them 
have, however, 2 deeply moving quality. The pic- 
tures may be ordered separately in two sets of 
five each, $1.00 a set. 


A CHILD'S BOOK OF PRAYERS. Selected by 
Louise Raymond. Illustrated by Masha. New 
York: Random House, 1941. Unpaged. $1.50. 
This book is so spectacularly lovely in format, 

illustrations, and colors that it will sell without 
benefit of reviews. The beauty of the end sheets 
and many of the illustrations fairly melt the 
heart, and it is perhaps captious to say that 
others are a bit on the theatrical side. 

In this day when we need to cultivate a deep 
and loving respect for the basic similarities in 
our differing religious creeds, this reviewer 
wishes there could have been included some 
prayers of Jewish and Catholic children. Never- 
theless, this is a choice contribution from The 
Artists and Writers Guild, to our all too meager 
collection of religious books for children. 


PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA. By Holling Clancy 
Holling. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1941. Unpaged. $2.00. 

Far to the North, in the Nipigon country, an 
Indian boy made a small canoe, carved the figure 
of an Indian kneeling on the bottom of the 
boat grasping the paddle, and on the underside 
of the canoe wrote, “Please put me back in the 
water. I am Paddle-to-the-Sea.” Then he set the 
Paddle Person afloat in the spring freshets. 

The Paddle Person travelled far and was often 
grounded but always some force or some per- 
son set him afloat again. Once he went over 
Niagara Falls. Once he was rescued from a 
wrecked freighter and given a new copper 
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rudder and a coat of waterproof ship’s varnish. 
On the copper rudder people scratched the 
names of the waters and the ports that harbored 
him. He travelled to France and returned at 
last to the Nipigon country. There his creator 
greeted him, “Good Medicine Little Traveler! 
You are truly a Paddle Person; a Paddle-to-the- 
Sea!” 

This book is good geography and good read- 
ing, too. The author's illustrations have a wild 
beauty that reinforce the fine text. This is a dis- 
tinguished book to add to the reading experi- 
ences of children 9 to 12. 


LOOPY. By Hardie Gramatky. New York: 

P. Putnam and Sons, 1941. Unpaged. 

1.75. 

Little Toot, the tug boat, and Hercules, the 
fire engine, now have an exciting new brother, 
Loopy, the air plane. This is the best of Gra- 
matky’s priceless trilogy, both in pictures and 
text. Children 5 to 10 will revel in it, and all 
their relatives will offer to read it to them. 

Loopy is a student plane and suffers much 
from bad handling but when the Show-Off 
gets him things become unbearable. Fortunately 
the Show-Off runs into a storm and has to bale 
out. Then, at last, Loopy is on his own. He is a 
wise airman and in spite of the temptation to 
frolic, goes home to fame and fortune with a 
perfect landing! 

NOTHING AT ALL. By Wanda Gag. New 
pe Coward - McCann, 1941. Unpaged. 
1.50. 

No one can do such delightful nonsensical 
sense for children 4 to 8 as Wanda Gag. Her 
fun has a way with it, both in pictures and in 
words! 

Pointy and Curly were quite proper dogs and 
after they were adopted by two sympathetic 
children, their invisible brother ceased to enjoy 


_ being a Nothingy and yearned to be a Some- 


thingy. Of course he succeeded and became 
little Something-after-all, a self-made dog with 
a happy life ahead. 
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- THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, RUTH KENNEDY CAILp 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, BUT NOT IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By G. George Fox. 
Religious Education, October - December, 
1941, 36:212-219. 

There are dangers to the welfare of the land. 
Numerous articles have been written that favor 
the teaching of religion during time released 
by the public schools. This article by Rabbi Fox 
presents powerful arguments opposing the prac- 
tice. His reasons in brief are: Theological dis- 
putes help to prevent the harmony that is neces- 
sary for national defense, weekday religious 
education is not an integral part of life in the 
school or life in the church, release-time may re- 
sult in coercion and social pressure, and the 
church should fulfill its teaching duties. 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS AND THE WAR. 
By Agatha H. Bowley. The New Era in Home 
and School, December 1941, 22:252-254. 

Do children’s drawings reflect the war? This 
article, by a psychologist in a guidance clinic 
in Dundee, England, contains encouragement. 
Two hundred twenty-two children from four to 
ten years old were asked to draw anything they 
liked. Only seventeen and one half per cent of 
the drawings showed any reference to the war, 
twenty-seven out of the thirty-nine including 
aeroplanes. About two per cent of the drawings 
apparently showed evidence of overt fear. The 
author concludes that we must be truthful with 
the child about the war but that we should keep 
alive his interest in peace-time pursuits. 


CHANGING CONTENT IN ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL STUDIES. By Charles S. Turner. 
Social Education, December 1941, 5:600-603. 
Changes during twenty years. An analysis of 

1207 courses of study from all sections of the 

U. S. showed that in the primary grades emphasis 

has decreased on the topics of holidays, primi- 

tive life, Eskimo life, hero stories, general geog- 
raphy, and local geography. The topics most fre- 
quently listed during the past five years are 
home and family life, community life, school 
life, transportation, food, clothing, and shelter. 
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There has been a marked trend away from the 
presentation of history and geography as sepa. 
rate subjects. 
READING: A TOOL DESIGNED TO PRO. 

TECT DEMOCRATIC LIVING. By Rom 

Gans. Progressive Education, December 1941, 

18:419-422. 

The necessity for functional, critical reading. 
Even first-grade pupils find conflicting inform 
tion and may be helped to appraise it. “From 
these examples, it is obvious that the broad) 
useful and critical type of reading described) 
was an inherent part of a dynamic curriculum) 
one in which pupils dealt with problems withig 
their scope of understanding and, through com 
petent teacher guidance, were led to read widely 
and discerningly.” Reading that is extensive and 
discerning is a protection to the individual and 
to the welfare of our democratic way of life. 


VISITATION SHOULD FOLLOW WORK- 
SHOPS. By Chester C. Carrothers. Curriculum 
Journal, December 1941, 12:365-367. 
Are your workshop plans effective? Teachers 

who attended the workshop at Oklahoma 

A&M College were asked if they wished some 

type of follow-up visitation by a member of the 

workshop staff. Those who availed themselves 
of the opportunity seemed to profit greatly by 
the supervision. “If the education faculty ... 

doesn't intend to get out into the field and t 

accept responsibility there for previous college 

instruction, it had best not meddle with the 
summer workshop idea. The thing is loaded!” 


STARS TO STEER BY. By Alice Dalgliesh 
The Elementary English Review, Decembet 
1941, 18:288-290. 

How to give feelings of permanence. security, 
courage. The author believes that literature that 
gives the feeling of “it happened before” is 
important in these times. Fun, too, is necessary; 
poetry helps many; and we should become bet- 
ter acquainted with South America. Miss Dalg- 
liesh recommends several books, old and new, 
for the various categories listed. 
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FACTORS RELATED TO CHILDREN’S 
PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN TYPES 
OF HOME ACTIVITY. By Editha Luecke. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 
839, 1941. Pp. vit + 203. 


A check list of 72 items was submitted to 600 


ing| boys and girls aged nine to twelve years, in the 





TION 








4 schools of Denton, Texas, a city of 10,000 


people. The list included such items as the fol- 


} lowing: put your soiled clothes where they 
] belong, mend your socks, make your bed, wash 


the dishes, dry the dishes, go to the store for 
groceries, bake hot cakes or waffles, help get a 
meal, get a meal for the family. The children 
were asked to check the items in the list which 
they performed at different times, such as on 
week-ends, school days, in vacation. They also 
indicated whether they performed each item 
usually, sometimes or never or rarely, and indi- 
cated whether they liked, disliked, or neither 
liked nor disliked each activity. The parents also 
furnished evidence of the performance by the 
children of the various activities. Extensive in- 
formation on the education, economic status 
and other aspects of the several homes was 
secured. 

Analysis of the data revealed that 80 per cent 


_.| of the children engage in 60 per cent of the 


activities listed. Girls take part in 70 per cent 
and boys in 50 per cent. Both boys and girls 
engage most fully in the activities of personal 
regimen, next in those relating to housekeeping, 
and least in those related to preparing and cook- 
ing meals. They show more interest in the per- 
sonal regimen activities than in the other two 
types. They dislike housekeeping most strongly, 
personal regimen next and meal preparation 
least. They express greater interest in all three 
types of activity, however, than they do dislike 
for them. 

Boys engage in all three types of activity less 
than girls and express less interest in all three 
types. They reveal more dislike for housekeep- 
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ing and meal preparation. As girls grow older, 
they take more part in the various home activi- 
ties, and show less dislike for them. Boys’ par- 
ticipation does not increase with age, but their 
dislike is less at eleven and twelve than at nine 
and ten. Boys show greatert interest in personal 
regimen after eleven. 

Boys whose parents are at the middle of the 
educational scale show more interest and less 
dislike for home activities than do those whose 
parents are at the extremes of the scale. Girls’ 
participation is influenced by the education of 
parents only in the case of meal preparation, 
the daughters of the highly educated parents 
being less interested in preparation of meals. 

Boys of a low socio-economic level engage in 
home activities less than their more favored 
schoolmates, and show less interest in personal 
regimen. Position in relation to siblings is com- 
paratively unimportant in the participation of 
children in home activities. 

The author believes that the school can profit- 
ably cooperate with the home in building proper 
attitudes, habits, skills, and knowledge that will 
make boys and girls more effective and cooper- 
ative members of their home groups. She sug- 
gests that the information presented in her study 
will help the school to accomplish this aim 
more adequately. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE 
BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Ruth Pearson Koshuk. Washington: National 
Research Council; Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development. Vol. VI, 
No. 2. Pp. ii + 71. 

The author states her purpose as follows: “to 
place in reasonable perspective the significant 
research publications since 1925 dealing spe- 
cifically with the influence of social factors, 
broadly defined, on the behavior of young chil- 
dren.” In fifty pages of text, she indicates the 
nature of hundreds of investigations and quotes 
from or paraphrases their more important con- 
clusions or viewpoints and emphases. Twenty- 
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one pages are devoted to listing a bibliography 
of 525 items. The studies are classified as to 
type, and for many of them the research meth- 
ods utilized are indicated. 

No summary can begin to suggest the wealth 
of conclusions and unsolved problems indicated 
in this report. The author does, however, pre- 
sent a brief recapitulation of certain trends and 
foci of interest. She lists a number of key con- 
cepts, including such terms as: total person- 
ality, functionally significant whole situations, 
cultural differentials, interaction, conflict, inte- 
grative vs. dominative behavior, attitude ther- 
apy, play therapy, maternal rejection and over- 
protection. She finds evidence that the nature- 
nurture controversy has become interested in 
the early months of life and that it is gradually 
becoming a concerted effort to reveal the pro- 
cesses of interaction between innate growth 
factors and the powerful influences of the en- 
vironment within which each child matures. 

The studies reviewed reveal major trends as 
follows: away from exclusive concern with such 
factors as age, race, nationality, and sex: toward 
greater recognition of the fact that behavior 
always occurs in a social and cultural setting, 
with the tendency to analyze such settings in 
relation to the observed behavior; toward com- 
parative investigations of personality develop- 


H.C.E. Conuention News 


Program plans for the Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation which is to be held at Buffalo, New 
York, April 6-10, 1942, are rapidly nearing 
completion. The five evening sessions promise 
to be unique and stimulating. James S. Plant, 
Director, Essex County (New Jersey ) Juvenile 
Clinic, will speak on the opening night. The 
Tuesday evening program is in charge of 
Frances Tredick and will be a “Then and 
Now” celebration of the Association's Fiftieth 
Anniversary. Burton Fowler, Headmaster of 
Germantown Friends School, is the Wednesday 
night speaker and will discuss how coordinat- 
ing and strengthening our efforts for children 
can be done on a community basis. The Golden 
Jubilee Dinner is on Thursday night with Olga 
Adams as chairman. The Friday night program 
which closes the cofivention will give consider- 
ation to young children in the present emer- 
gency. 

Three primary and three kindergarten interest 
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ment in different cultures; toward long-ter 
comprehensive investigations involving com 
groups; toward experiments in the modificatigg 
of social behavior; and toward systematic gp 
tempts to devise indirect methods of discc ; 
ing the inner, personal organization of experi. 
ence and the meaning of human relationsh 
She notes an increase in the reliability of te 





niques of sampling and of — 
and more refined methods of statistical a sl Neu 

“It seems fairly well established,” ond hel, 
author, “that no one item of the socia tural! tion, 


background is highly correlated with child} Sar 
adjustment, but that it is the constellation of 

















items which counts—the family ‘atmosphere—] . He 
and that within this complex the marital adjug-| “Ma 
ment between the parents has the gi eaten | tion, 
weight, of the factors studied.” She notes an in| Fa 
creasing degree of understanding and apprecia J igo 
tion of the work of others among various spe} {ovis 
cialists. Psychiatrists more and more recog = Ha 
the influence of cultural factors. Conversely, amit 
psychologists and sociologists see new promis 
in recent methods of objectifying the person’ Fra 
inner world of fantasy. Cultural anthropologiss| tion, 
make their contribution with rounded accouny{ , D¥ 
of development within different cultures, a acon 
their methods are now being used to trace the} Child! 
cultural factors operating in our own society. — y ag 
Bio 
Tenne 
Cof 
Tenne 
groups will discuss the following subjects on _— 
Thursday afternoon, April 9: Tex 
Primary Science—Leader: Lawrence Palmer | 4 | 
Social Studies—Leader: Jennie Wahlert Th 
Reading—Leader: Merle Gray the y 
Kindergarten Records — Leader: Lorraine] Branc 
Benner 
Music—Leader: Emma Sheehy Chari 
Play—Leader: Olga Adams Fif 
Programs of the nursery and middle | si 
groups will be announced later. im Saree 
May Hill Arbuthnot will speak at the lu “ae 
general session which will be held on Wednet . 
day. Always a popular activity, the studio) 
groups will again be in full swing with Ruth} St. ] 
Hargitt, Elementary Supervisor at Cincinnati, “ey 
and Dorothy Gradolf, Cincinnati, as di Gol 
and co-director. Studios of fine arts, ind cisco, ¢ 
arts, music, dancing, choral speaking, Phil 
writing, storytelling and using what we have as 
give promise of never a dull moment. Alb. 
We hope to meet you at Buffalo. Clev 
FEBR 
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New A.C.E. Branches 


1 Los Angeles Association for Early Childhood Educa- 

tion, California 
i §an Jose Association for Childhood Education, Cali- 
eriardin County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Georgia 

Madison County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Georgia 

East St. Louis Association for Childhood Education, 

is 

ee Orleans Association for Childhood Education, 
Louisiana 

Havre Association for Childhood Education, Mon- 
FP Atbemarle Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 

Franklin County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Ohio 

Durant Association for Childhood Education, Okla- 







| homa 
S, @M05 Mansfield State Teachers College Association for 
Childhood Education, Pennsylvania 
ety. Elementary Club, West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

Blount County Association for Childhood Education, 


ennessee 

Coffee County Association for Childhood Education, 
Tennessee 

Jefferson County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Tennessee 

Texas Christian University Association for Child- 


Imer hood Education, Fort Worth, Texas 

t The 34 new and three reinstated Branches for 
_ | the year bring the total of A.C.E. affiliated 

rraime? Branches to 491. 


Charter Member Branches 





Fifty years ago the International Kinder- 
garten Union, parent organization of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, had nine 
Branches which had affiliated during its first 
year, 1892-93. They were: 


a 


Ruth} St. Louis Froebel Society, Missouri 

innati, Buffalo Kindergarten Union, New York 

: Toledo Froebel Society, Ohio 

rector Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, San Fran- 
ustrial = seat 

eative iladelphia Branch, Pennsylvania 

have Chicago Kindergarten Club, Illinois 


Froebel Society of Rhode Island 
Albany Kindergarten Association, New York 
Cleveland Kindergarten Union, Ohio 
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Anniversary Gifts 


“Not gifts of money but gifts of service,” 
said Verna Chrisler, A.C.E. Fellow for 1941-42. 
A number of suggestions had been made that 
A.C.E. Branches give to their national Associa- 
tion during its 50th Anniversary year gifts of 
money with which to extend its services. The 
members of the Executive Board were reluctant 
to ask Branches to contribute in this way and 
sought Miss Chrisler’s reaction as representative ~ 
of the Branches at Headquarters office. 

There are many tangible services that 
Branches can contribute, such as aiding the 
formation of new Branches, increasing the use 
of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, sending delegates 
to the Golden Jubilee Convention, and working 
on special legislation for the education and 
welfare of children. There are the intangibles, 
such as self-sacrifice, cooperative work, sincerity, 
the practice of kindly thinking and doing. 

The A.C.E. Executive Board agreed that in 
1942 Branches should be invited not only to 
continue and increase these services to the na- 
tional Association but to expand their fields of 
endeavor for all service to all children as speedily 
and effectively as possible. Definite ways for 
Branches to do this, beginning with increased 
services to children in their own communities, 
were outlined in the January issue of the 
Branch Exchange. 


A.C.E. Publications 


The first Membership Service Bulletin for 
1942, Storytelling, has been mailed to contribut- 
ing members of the national Association and to 
presidents, secretaries and publication repre- 
sentatives of Branches. In this 36-page Golden 
Jubilee bulletin will be found the how, when 
and where of storytelling, its history, its contri- 
bution to the child’s inner life, and a bibliog- 
raphy of stories and poems. Those who do not 
receive it as a membership service may purchase 
the bulletin from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Price 35c. 

The leaflet for parents and teachers, Toys- 
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“With the new Basic 
Readers the chil- 
dren—all of them— 
even the slow learn- 
ing ones—are read- 
ing with understand- 
ing and fluency. 

“I’m delighted and 

the pupils are 

VERY happy about 

it.” 

This report, one of hundreds like it, comes 

from a Kansas school. 


ASK ANY SCHOOL THAT’S 
USING THE NEW BASIC READERS 


Ask about test results—or failure reduc- 
tion—or how the teachers and children 
FEEL about this new Series. And plan 
to get them for your school, too. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 











s 
Pi 








E 
ae os IN READING 


S| READINESS 
JUDY PUZZLE INLAYS ore used in hundreds of 


progressive schools to help children develop discrimination 
of likeness and difference in form, to help them differen- 
tiate colors, to improve concentration, persistence, and to 
give satisfaction in a task completed. 


TELL-ME-A-STORY TOYS telp promote oral 


expression, consecutive thinking, development of language, 
concentration on one activity. 








® 
Write for prices and details to 


THE JUDY CO. 


101 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“IT’S FUN TO LEARN THE JUDY WAY!” 
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What-When, was for a time out of print byl 
when orders continued to come it was reprir 
and is available again from A.C_E. Headquare 
Price 15c. 

Because of the special problems manufac. 
turers and distributors are having to meet this 
year in production and delivery, it was decided 
that the A.C_E. bulletin, Equipment and Supplies 
should not receive its usual annual revision ig 
1942. When the decision was announced p 
manufacturers and distributors listed in the 
bulletin, replies to the letter were unanimous 
in their approval. Equipment and Supplies will 
be reprinted and may be purchased from A.CE 
Headquarters. Price 50c. i 


A Correction 

The name of Lucy Gage, Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee, was, through  errog! 
omitted from the Advisory Committee member: 
ship list on page 32 of the 1941 A.CE. Year! 
book. Members of this committee are appointed 
for life and Miss Gage continues a valued mem! 
ber of a group that has served the Associatic | 
faithfully through the years. : 
Wheelock Changes Name : 

In 1939 Wheelock School observed its fiftieth 
year of training young women for n 
school, kindergarten and primary teaching. The 
following year Winifred E. Bain became prim 
cipal and the course of study was expanded! 
from three to four years. Now comes the am 
nouncement that a charter has been granted t 
change the name to Wheelock College and a 
award to graduating students the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education. Lug 
Wheelock, founder of the school and guide 
its students for fifty-two years, may well be 
proud of her own accomplishments and thos 
of the many teachers all over the country who 
studied and worked with her. 


Excursion and Study Group Day 


Eight study groups and an excursion wert 
offered members of the Chicago Area ACE 
on November 1. A few of these activities aft 


reported here. { 


Independent Work Period. The ming opened 
with a discussion of the philosophy of the inde 

work period. The difference was brought out : 
this type of period and “seat work” or “busy work.” 
Opportunities within it for self-directed activity, for 
creative work, as well as supplemen class 
were discussed. The need for a thoughtfully 
physical setup and for a variety of materials was em 
phasized. 
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BIGGER AND BIGGER 
By INEZ HOGAN 
Educational Consultant, KATE KELLY* 
LITTLE LOST DOG 
By LULA WRIGHT 
Educational Consultant, KATE KELLY* 
A HOME FOR SANDY 
By ROMNEY GAY 
Educational Consultant, LULA WRIGHT* 
RAIN AND SHINE 
By ARDRA SOULE WAVLE 
Educational Consultant, ETHEL MABIE FALK* 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
By EVA KNOX EVANS 
Educational Consultant, ETTA ROSE BAILEY* 
LOST AND FOUND 
By ROBIN PALMER 
Educational Consultant, RUTH BRISTOL* 
FUN AND FROLIC 
BARBARA NOLEN, Editor 
Educational Consultant, FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH* 
LUCK AND PLUCK 
BARBARA NOLEN, Editor 
Educational Consultant, 
DOROTHY K. CADWALLADER* 
MERRY HEARTS AND BOLD 
BARBARA NOLEN, Editor 
Educational Consultant, PHYLLIS FENNER* 
THE BRAVE AND FREE 


BARBARA NOLEN, Editor 
Educational Consultant, URSULA BRINGHURST* 





*PAUL WITTY of Northwestern University 
has served as consultant for this series, co-operat- 
ing with the educators. 











Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


D. C. Heath and Company announces 
Reading Jor Interest 


A SERIES OF BASAL READERS 





GANE literary and factual 
material. Written and richly 
illustrated to win child inter- 
est, enjoyment, and under- 
standing. By distinguished 
authors and illustrators of 
children’s books and stories, 
in consultation with a group 
of outstanding educators. 


A BALANCED PROGRAM 
GRADES I-VI 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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Following the discussion three teachers told in some 
detail of their room setups, their materials, and their 
successes and problems with this type of period. After 
this the group made a careful study of an exhibit of 
materials. 


Current Literature: Children’s and Professional. An 
excellent group of children’s books from the picture 
book age to junior high school were exhibited. A few 
professional books, and some of the latest non-fiction 
for adults were also displayed. Brief reviews of many 
of the books were given with emphasis on the new 
books about Americanism and democracy for children. 
Each person was given a list of the new books with a 
brief resume of each and its cost. 

These suggestions were made: that one of the best 
places to learn of new books is CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION; that some of the livest material for professional 
perusal may be found in the National Education Asso- 
ciation yearbooks; that books on democracy and con- 
structive proposals for democracy by Adamic, Dale, 
and the Educational Policies Commission are recom- 
mended. 


Children’s Questions Relating to Religion. The 
group included several parents, a principal, Sunday 
school teachers, college instructors, and teachers in 
nursery and elementary schools. The leader called atten- 
tion to evidences of a revival of interest in religion 
and religious education. Reviews were given of scien- 
tific pie a now in progress in this field and of efforts 
in various school systems looking toward religious in- 
struction of children. 

Definitions of religion as a way of life were cited. 
A broad interpretation was emphasized rather than 
the pattern of a particular creed or church. This was 
stressed as fundamental in the guidance of young 
children. 


Creative Expression With Materials. Long before the 
class convened people gathered around tables which 
held materials for making such intriguing things as 
necklaces, bracelets, belts, mittens, buttons, lapel pins, 
trays, hat stands and vases. The techniques by which a 
wide range of materials might be made into interesting 
and attractive articles were presented. The present scar- 
city of many products had challenged teachers to cast 
about in unusual places for craft materials; the variety 
presented for use ranged from candle drippings, tin 
cans, cork and macaroni to black walnuts, plastic, and 
old newspaper. 

A group of college students stayed throughout the 
day explaining, aiding and participating. Their enthu- 
siasm added much sparkle to the enterprise. 

In the afternoon additional exclamations of interest 
filled the air over a roomful of lovely things made by 
children in the elementary schools of Cicero. 

Animals—including a life-sized young elephant— 
dolls, hot-pads, Christmas tree ornaments, book covers 
and myriads of other Christmas suggestions were 
available. Each guest worked out some practical idea 
for Christmas. 

Reading Interests and Needs of Children. In this 
study group initial discussion centered on the need 
for the teacher to know her individual children and 
books appropriate to their interests, as well as to pro- 
vide many opportunities for reading. This was con- 
sidered essential in creating a desire to read and in 
developing readiness for reading in individual children 
whatever their age or grade. 

In relation to needs it was thought that reading 
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readiness must be interpreted much more broadly 
it often is, not as something to be taught through fy 
mal exercise but rather developed through wide 
riety of experience; that certain mechanics of readin 
and word recognition techniques need to be taugh 
all children but some will need more of this thay 
others; that there is a trend toward a balance in ¢ 
and silent reading experiences. 

Excursion. An excursion was taken along six blog 
of the river front and to the Board of Education 
Council Headquarters. The purpose of this activity 
to show what made an excursion a learning experieng 
The extensive preparation by the leader was evideng 
and evaluated. This included covering the ground be’ 
fore the excursion was made by the group, selecti 
printed matter of related interest, making arrangemenp 
with all people concerned, and scheduling time app 
priately. 

How such an experience as this group had could be 
adapted to a teaching situation at any level with eqy 
success was discussed at the luncheon meeting follow. 
ing the trip: 


Young Children and Defense 


Recognizing the fact that although innumers 
able agencies and defense councils were unde 
way to help in the present emergency there 
was no single agency that would make the car 
and safeguarding of young children its first com 
cern, the National Association for Nursery Ed 
cation, at its biennial meeting in October, cre 
ated the National Commission for Young Chik 
dren. Ten educators were appointed by the 
N.A.N.E. as members of the commission. Rose 
Alschuler, N.A.N.E. vice-president, serves as 
chairman, giving her entire time to this activity, 
At the present time Mrs. Alschuler is carrying 
on her work from a desk in the Office of Civilian 
Defense in Washington, D. C. : 

Among the organizations cooperating with 
the National Commission for Young Children 
are the American Association of University 
Women, the Progressive Education Association, 
and the Association for Childhood Education. 
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W artime Commission Established 


Only a few days after the United States en- 
tered the World War educational organizations 
were called into conference by the U. S. : 
of Education. The meeting on December 23 
addressed by Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Administrator: 


Schools, colleges, libraries are the keys to A 
mind, and the time has come to create the w: 
machinery to hasten an adjustment upon which 
national life depends. What can educational agenci 
public anc. private—do to hasten victory? 

That is part of the responsibility of the Federal Se 
curity Agency and its Office of Education. That is part 
of my responsibility as Director of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, among which education ranks) 
high. Accordingly I have requested the U. S. Com- 
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A NEW PUBLICATION 
OF MAJOR IMPORTANCE 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
Grades 1-9. By Wilson - Almack - Baker - Abbott - Pryor 


No subjects in the curriculum of American schools today are of more major 
health, citizenship, and character development. The latter two subjects are closely in ted with 
that of health. 1 school people and all other leaders and citizens in America agree health 
must be properly ree and maintained in schools today and alwa 















ways. 
need of utmost stress on health in American public school curriculum, 
BOBDS MERRILL is is proud to a, yo ublication in early 1942 of The rescargtinine Sg Health — 
a separate book for each 9. y comprehensive and well-balanced heal en 
this series will appeal as ee hn ona: Pin fe in schools that ce pte ae ae not 
textbooks, as su as it will ong in schools that have always used 
The distinguished autho ip of The American Health Series poe thes gy CHARLES C. 
IN, Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia ber ig =e g for- 
merly Director of Health and Physical Education, Hartford Public Schools; Chairman of Join ay 
mittee of N.E.A. and A.M.A. which prepared the Health Education Report; Co-Author of the 1942 
YEARBOOK—Health in Schools; DR. JOHN C. ALMACK, Professor of Education, Stanford University; 
noted author of successful elemen and junior high school and fessional books; CLARA BELLE 
Director of Demonstration School, National College of ucation, Evanston; Co-Author of 
The Curriculum Readers, Healthful Living ‘in the Children’s School, etc.; PANSY JEWETT 
Sarerestendont and primary grade specialist, San Mateo County Schools, California; DR. HELEN B. 
PRYOR, Professor of Hygiene and Medical Adviser of Women, Stanford University. 
: This outstanding authorship has contributed a textbook program that gives health education 
; its rightful major position in the elementary and junior high school curriculum, inclu natural 
: integration with other subjects and interests. The centers of emphasis are most and 
ve—with proper balance and stress on —— mental, emotional, social, and community 






















1umer-| th. The program constantly keeps in mind service in all types of f schools and in urban and 
; rural communities. Especial attention has been devoted to gradation factors. 
under, The American Health Series offers American children the leading major textbook series in 
there: mechanical beauty—with four-color process bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III: and with 
q the same four-color process for from one half to one third of all illustrations in BOOKS IV-IX. 
le Care) Entirely new and original photos and drawings were prepared for this series under the supervision 
st con of authors as well as editors 
on- ih = American Health Series, BOBBS-MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication of truly 
Edu- or importance. 
‘ coal THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
Cae INDIANAPOLIS Established 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
> 
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ildren The school boards, school executives and school teachers of 
versity every school in this country have the duty of seeing that this 
ation, all-important fact is not lost sight of, in the trying years ahead. 
ion. 
Let every one of us devote our every effort towards the 
rapid, successful conclusion of the present conflict. 
But let none of us handicap our country’s chances for speedy 
post-war reconstruction, by any restriction of the educational 
facilities provided for our children. For these children will need 


every advantage we can give them now, to efficiently perform 
the vital work they will be called upon to do tomorrow. 


R.H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414, Detroit, Mich. 


RENE EEE EE TS I ETI a I TTT, 
MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX excel in promot- 

ing Dramatic Play and Social Play: as reported 

by teachers who are actually using these Blox. 
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missioner of Education to effect such an organization 
in connection with his office as will make possible the 
most direct and workable contacts with government 
agencies on the one hand, the educational institutions 
and organizations on the other. The object is to facili- 
tate the adjustment of educational agencies to war 
needs, to inform the government agencies directly re- 
sponsible for the war effort concerning the services 
schools and colleges can render, and to determine the 
possible effects upon schools and colleges of proposed 
policies and programs of these government agencies. 

In announcing the resulting commission, 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, said: 

To be of the largest possible service to the govern- 
ment in general, to a number of agencies of the gov- 
ernment in particular, and to organized education 
throughout the nation, the Office of Education now 
needs and requests the united assistance of a workable 
group of key officials in or near Washington engaged 
in different fields of education. Acting upon Adminis- 
trator McNutt’s request I am, therefore, establishing 
the Office of Education Wartime Commission. 

The establishment and operation of this commission 
will in no way impede, but rather will facilitate, the 
continuing operation of existing educational organiza- 
tions committees. It is my earnest hope that the 
autonomy and effectiveness of the organizations repre- 
sented in this united commission will be preserved. 
It is believed that through the work of this commission 
schools, colleges and libraries will be able to render 
even greater service to the nation at this time of crisis. 
The poomle of the country have a right to expect this 
united rt by the government and organized educa- 
tion. 

The Association for Childhood Education is 
represented on this commission of 33 members. 


Inter-American Educational Relations 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has established a Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, headed by 
John C. Patterson, in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Activities will include: 


Exchange of professors, teachers and students be- 
tween the United States and other American republics, 
in cooperation with the Department of State. 

Preparation and distribution of materials in the in- 
ter-American field. 

Lending of materials on Latin America through the 
Information Exchange on Education and Defense. 

Evaluation of credits and other assistance to students 
from schools and universities in the other republics by 
the Division of Comparative Education. 


Exhibits of teaching materials—books, maps, 
films, handicrafts, pictures—in the Inter-Ameri- 
can field are also prepared by the Library Service 
Division. 

The U. S. Office of Education program also 
calls for the development of demonstration cen- 
ters in inter-American education in a number 
of schools and colleges throughout the country. 
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Pan American Day ’ 
Pan American Day is observed on Ape 
of each year to commemorate the political, 
nomic and spiritual unity of the twenty 
American republics. The Pan American 
of Washington, D. C., has prepared and i 
tributing lists of materials which will be a 
available to schools, clubs, civic associations | 
other study groups. Copies of the materials 
be sent only to teachers and groups and 
individual students. 4 
It is suggested by the Union that individ 
or groups planning Pan American Day progr 
consult their local public or schocl libraries 
material prepared in previous years and 
material used this year be deposited in 
libraries for possible future use. 


Meeting of Elementary Principals 


Some four hundred people are expected” 
gather on the campus of the University of Co 
rado at Boulder during the two weeks beginnj 
July 6, for the 1942 summer conference of 
Department of Elementary School Principe 
the National Education Association. Arra 
ments are also being made for an unusual rech 
tional program in the Rocky Mountain Natio 
Park so that registrants may enjoy the sf 
capped peaks, the mining communities and 
old ghost towns of Colorado. j 


National Council of Childhood Educatie : 


The sessions of this Council, held each F 
ruary, are planned by the presidents of 
organizations, the National Association 
Nursery Education and the Association 1 
Childhood Education. This year they will t 
place at the Clift Hotel in San Francisco, 
fornia, on Wednesday, February 25. 

At the morning session William G. G 
Educational Policies Commission, Natiog 
Education Association, will address the gra 
on some phase of the education and welfare 
young children in a democracy. In the af@ 
noon representatives of agencies working | 
young children will discuss how a com 
nity can best serve its young children in 
emergency. Between the two sessions an iff 
mal luncheon served in the Roof Lounge 
the Clift Hotel will offer opportunity to a 
and talk with friends. 4 

Not only those working directly with d 
dren but administrators and others who f 
plan for their care and welfare are cordially’ 
vited to attend these meetings. 
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